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MEMOIR OF THE LIFE 


OF 
THE LATE LORD MONBODDO. 
a 
AMES BURNET, Lord Monzoppo, was born in the yeat 
1714. His descent was from a branch of the same family that 
had before produced the illustrious Gitsert Burnet, Bishop 
of SaRuM. ! 

After passing through the usual initiatory education at school, he 
prosecuted his higher studies at the universities, as we have been 
informed, of Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Leyden. 

The elegant productions of modern literature had not then found 
their way, in any considerable number, into the Dutch and Scot- 
tish universities. None but the classical writers of Greece and 
Rome were admired as models of fine composition, and as masters, 
at least in morals, of true philosophical wisdom. As yet, the Latin 
was, throughout Europe, the common language of thé learned, in 
which alone were academical lectures delivered, and which was 
almost exclusively used in the familiar speech and epistolary writings 
of all ingenuous students and eminent professors. In these circum- 
stances of study, young Burnet conceived a strong passion for 
the excellencies of ancient literature. This ardour, as was natural, 
commanded success in his studies; and ¢heir success, in return, in- 
flamed his classical enthusiasm. 

He chose to engage in the profession of a lawyer. The civil law 
of the ancient Roman empire, as the most extensive application of 
the principles of justice to the circumstances of complex society and 
civilized life ; the canon law, the noblest creation of the Romish 
hierarchy, and which entered very deeply into the composition of 
the municipal law of Scotland; the feudal law, out of which the 
different codes of the states and kingdoms of Europe have had all 
their origin, were necessarily the subjects of his first peculiarly 
juridical studies ; and, to the young mind, could not but be so rug- 
ged and disgusting, as to make him often turn from them, to expa- 
tiate, with growing delight, in the dearer fields of classic learning. 
The more particular study of the law of Scotland, as it was ex- 
pressed in the acts of the Scottish parliaments, in the decisions of 
the courts, in the customary forms of judicial procedure, in com- 
pends, and in commentaries, was equally fitted to increase, by come 

rison, his partiality for ancient literature, 
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He became, in due time, a member of the Faculty of Advocates, 
at Edinburgh. His unobtrusive merit rose, slowly, to distinction at 
the Scottish bar. Professional business, however, could not make 
him forego his partiality for classical learning; nor, could the coarse 
inelegance of Scottish law corrupt that Oey of taste which had 
been formed to loath all ruder composition, and to banquet only on 
the divine fruits of the genius of a Homer, a Plato, and a De- 
mosthenes. Literature, though, in the possession of the poor and 
mean, it may be little valued; yet, never fails to be honoured as a 
very splendid accomplishment, when it belongs to persons who en- 
joy a portion of those exterior advantages of rank and fortune to 
which the world rejoices to pay its homage. Mr. Burnet, there- 
fore, found his reputation, as a scholar, not unuseful toward his 
professional advancement. In the year 1767, he was raised to the 
dignity of a judge in the Scottish court of session, after a long time 
of practice as an advocate; during which, his integrity and honour 
had been sullied by no meanness of chicanery ; nor, had the recti 
tude of his understanding been rendered questionable by any weak 
pleadings, or absurd juridical opinions. 

Soon after his promotion to the judicial office, a cause of great im- 
portance to the interests of learning was tried before the court of 
which he had become amember. A Scottish bookseller, of the name 
of Donaldson, had invaded that right which the English booksellers 
conceived themselves to have at common i and by preseriptive 
usage, to the perpetual exclusive printing of those books which they 
had acquired as their literary property. “The English booksellers in- 
stituted an action to repress and punish the piracy. 

Unfortunately for letters, the Scottish Judges, in general, supported 
Mr. Donaldson. Lord Monzoppo alone evinced the soundness of 
his judgment, the enlargement of his views, and his attachment to 
the interests of learning. by arguing, that the right to literary pro- 
perty was, naturally, and at common law, as perpetual as the right 

.to property of any grosser species. An appeal from the judgment 
of the Scottish court of session, brought the cause for final decision 
before the British House of Peers. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that they also differed in opinion from Lord Monzoppo. 

Having read and meditated much, he began, at last, to aspire to 
the fame of an author. ‘The vindication of his admired ancients, 
whom he saw many of his contemporaries ready to treat with scorn, 
was the first subject that appeared worthy of his literary exertions. 

He supposed, that a general history of languages, and literary 
composition, from. the origin of human speech to. the present age, 
would infallibly demonstrate Grecian literature and philosophy to be 
of an excellence as yet unrivalled, and by the moderns altogether 
unattainable ; and would clearly shew, that even Roman literature, 
though but second to the Grecian, infinitely excelled the most 
bvasted efforts of later times. With these views, he entered upon 
the composition of the work to which he gave the title of Or1eiNn 

_AaND Pxrocress or Lancuace.. The first part of it was neces 
sarily to be filled with philosuphical conjectures respecting those 
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primary ages of social life, of which few satisfactory memorials re- 
main. The glimmerings of ancient oriental learning, next presented 
a dawn of information to enlighten his enquiries. He hastened to 
where the radiance of Grecian literature shone full; and there, de- 
lighted to expatiate, without a wish to wander into other fields. 
from that splendid elevation, he could look down upon the scenes 
below, only to disapprove and to despise them. So interesting to 
his heart were the materials and the design of this work, that he was 
inclined to protract his application to it, with a fondness that knew 
not when to pause. 

When he had finished the two first volumes, he published them se- 
parately, to try the taste of the age, while he should proceed in the 
¢omposition of the rest. Expectation had been previously excited ; 
and a book by a judge, was, no doubt, to be taken up with more of 
curiosity, than if it had »been by some nameless, unhonoured genius. 
These volumes of the Or1cGin anp Procress or LANGUAGE, 
were no sooner published than they attracted considerable notice 
from the philosophical and the learned. It was quickly agreed, that 
they exhibited a strange mixture of fantastic paradoxes, extravagant, 
classical enthusiasm, and tasteless inelegance of style, with erudition, 
critical sagacity, and even philosophical ey But this was 
the judgment only of candour, or perhaps friendly partiality to the 
author. Many of his most eminent literary contemporaries, espe- 
cially in Scotland, deeming his lofty preference of the ancients to 
be maliciously injurious to their own pretensions, indignantly re- 
taliated upon him more than the most contemptuous‘of those critical 
reproaches which he had, either directly or by insinyation, thrown 
out against them; and condemned his whole production, asa most 
egregious proof that nothing but pedantry, absurdity, and an utter 
incapacity of fine writing or philosophical thinking, could be the 
fruits of a blind devotion for the ancients. The learned and elo- 
quent Grtpert Stuart, was then the editor of a magazine and 
review at Edinburgh, whe thought Mentesquicu alone superior to all the 
ancients, except perhaps Tacitus; and lived much among men who 
were accustomed to regard Monsoppo and his studies with con- 
tempt and ridicule. In revenge for Monsoppo’s scorn of modern 
literature, from an opposition of taste, which made him nse 
think Lord Monsoppo’s book a very wretched one; to gratify 
the spleen of others, in the pride of criticism ; or from a mere shortive 
delight in flights of invective eloquence, Stuaxrt seized these first vo- 
lumes of the Ornrcin AND ProGress or LanGcuaGe, and fell 
upon them, as a critic, with a wolfish fierceness. He detected some 
errors of erudition, many inaccuracies of style, many absurdities of 
opinion, which appeared to offer an outrage to the taste and common 
sense of the rest of mankind. The papers of criticism in which he 
displayed these discoveries, have not been excelled by the keenest 
invectives of Juvenal or of Junius, by Johnson’s admirable review of 
Jenyns on the Origin of Evil, nor by the force and poignancy of the 

osciad, or the Prophecy of Famine. In the late Mr. Harris of 
Malmsbury, and some English critics of eminence, Lord Monboddo 
+X 2 found 
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found judges who either shared his classical prejudices, and therefore 
admired him for them, or, at least, thought that the follies of his book 
might well be pardoned for its excellence. 

Lord Monsoppo heard his approving critics, with great respect 
for their judgments, since these coincided with his own. The 
abuse of his enemies he contemned, as the miserable effusions of 
ignorance and false taste. His enthusiasm for ancient literature 
was continually inflamed by the very exertions which he made to 
recommend it: and his dislike for the literature and science of the 
moderns, became still more abhorrent, when he perceived, how few 
of them would adopt his opinions, or admire his composition. He 
persevered, with the greatest firmness, in the prosecution of his 
plan; delighting to dedicate to it all those hours which he could 
spare from his official duties, and from the friendly intercourses of 
social life. Volume after volume stole into the world, with very 
little notice on its part; and the last volume was published not long 
‘before his death. 

The work on the OrrGin and Procress of LANGUAGE was 
intended chiefly to vindicate the honours of Grecian LirERatuReE. 
He was induced to undertake another work, for the purpose of de- 
fending the cause of Grecian Puttosoruy. The philosophy of 
IDEAS, first interestingly taught by Prato, had been recently pur- 
sued by Berkley and Hume, into consequences of unavoidable scep- 
ticism and absurdity; the p1aALEcTICs and metaphysical aRRANGE- 
MENTS of ARIsTor_e had been exploded by the gencral reception 
of the iInpucTIVE Locic of Bacon. To confound the scientific 
pride of the puny moderns, and to prove that Aristotle and Plato 
were despised and neglected, only because they. were not under- 
stood, Monsoppo wrote his Anrrenr Meraruysics. ‘This 
work he lengthened out into several quartos. It evinces, like,the 
other, his extravagant fondness for Grecian learning and philosophy, 
and his scorn for all that was modern. It proves, that, though versed 
in the science of Aristotle and Plato, he knew not, for want of a 
sufficient acquaintance with modern literature, how to explain that 
science to his contemporaries. ARrisToTLEe was destined to find 
afterwards the ablest and most eloquent of his interpreters in Dr. 
GILLIES. 

Amidst this progress of his literary and philosophical studies, Lord 
Monsoppo neglected not his duties asa yupce. He might have 
added the emoluments of the place of a judge in criminal causes, to 
those of his office in the court of session: but, fearing lest the faith 
ful discharge of those additional functions might abstract him too 
much from his favourite studies, he declined the offered promotion. 
Whether officiating singly, in the character of Lord Ordinary or Reporting 
Judge; assisting his brother judges in full court; or attending to 
those parts of his judicial duty, which were to be discharged by pri 

-yate study; he was still solemnly and indefatigably diligent in these 
engagements, in preference to all others. As a lawyer, his argu- 
Tents, opinions, and decisions were sound, learned, marked wita 
acute discrimination, and free from fantastic. peculiarity. He was 
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no favourer of the rich, in preference to the poor; nor yet of the 
poor, at the expence of injustice to the rich. All his whimsies and 
partialitics as a scholar disappeared, when he came to determine 
concerning the rights of his fellow subjects. 

He was a man of excellent private and domestic conduct. He 
was the husband of a very amiable woman whom he loved with en- 
tire affection. By her he had several children, of whom only two 
daughters lived to years. of maturity. To the education of his chil- 
dren he paid much solicitous attention ; and endeavoured, in some 
particulars, with odd peculiarity, to conform it to the practice of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. His excellent lady died long before 
him: his eldest daughter became the wife of Kirkpatrick Williamson, 
Esq. a gentleman of amiable manners and a very worthy character. 
His second daughter, declining many advantageous proposals for 
marriage, continued to be the companion and nurse of her father’s 
old age, till she was cut off, prematurely, in the very flower of life, 
by a consumption, a disease that, in Scotland, proves very often 
fatal to the loveliest among the fair and young. In his ordinary in- 
tercourse with these his nearest demestic connections, he was ever 
courteous, kind, and chearful, yet without ceasing to maintain the 
meng authority of a husband, a father, and a master of a fa~ 
mi Ye 

To his friends, he was very dear. Among these were many of the 
most eminent of his contemporaries. The late Lord GARDENSTONE 5 
a man who, whatever might be his failings, was certainly, in no 
mean degree, endowed with genius, true taste, native humour, and 
a noble spirit of generous beneficence ; delighted much to spend all 
his better convivial hours in the society ef Lord Monsoppo. Al 
though himself simple and temperate in his taste of life, Lord Mon- 
Boppo took pleasure throughout his life, in assembling his friends 
round his table, and in living with somewhat of ancient hospitality. 
Every respectable Scotsman, distinguished for literature, especially 
if it were for proficiency in ancient learning, was sure to be ac- 
ceptable to him. He used, in the vacations of the court of session, 
to pay frequent visits to London; where he was fond of associating 
with those who were the most eminent for science and erudition ; 
and on account equally of his genuine worth, and of the not unami- 
able peculiarities of his humour, was ever received with much of 
kind and curious attention in all the more illustrious circles. He 
was singular in disdaining the use of a carriage, in the long journey 
between Edinburgh and London. His prepossessions in favour of 
the manners of antiquity, led him to think, that there was something 
pitiful and ignominious in being dragged at the tail of a horse, in a 
species of vehicle unknown to the ancients, rather than borne on his 
back, in a manner that might seem better to bespeak the superiority 
of man, and the subjugation of the quadruped. On his own horsey. 
therefore, and attended by a single servant on horseback, did he 
usually travel, even to extreme old age, on all his visits from the 
Scottish to the English metropolis. Returning thus from his last 
visit to London, he was taken exceedingly ill by the way, and was 
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obliged, however unwillingly, to accept the use of a friend’s carriage, 
for the rest of his journey homewards. F rom this time, he was 
obliged, in a great measure, to abandon his favourite exercise of 
riding. But his life was now near its close. 

As to air and exercise, he had long accustomed himself to follow 
the example of the ancients, toa degree which, though salutary to 
his constitution, would, in many instances, perhaps, prove hurtful to 
others. During all the latter part of his lite, he made as frequent 
use of the cold-bath in winter, not less than in summer, as if he had 
lived in the climate of Greece or Arabia, rather than ‘in that of 
Scotland. Even in the use of what he called an air-bath, he thought 
that he found some salutary effects. This az-bath was used by 
arising naked from bed, and thus walking, for a few turns, in a cold 
room filled with fresh air, then returning to rest. 

A part of the year was always spent by him at his seat of Moy- 
Boppo, in Kincardineshire. . He delighted there to live in all the 
simplicity ef an old Roman senator retiring from the most splendid 
pubic functions, to follow the plough. Although his estate from the 
old leases did not afford an income of more than three or four hun- 
dred pounds a ey he would never raise the rents upon his old 
tenants, nor displace an old tenant to make room for a new one, who 
was richer, or more industrious, or who offered a higher rent. In 
imitation of the rural economy of some of the ancients whom he 
chiefly admired, he accounted population the true wealth of an 
estate; and was desirous of no .imprevement so much as of increa- 
sing the number of souls upon his lands, sa as to make it greater, in 
proportion to the extent, than that of those upon the estate of any 
neighbouring landholder. His mind was ever nobly superior to any 
sordid solicitude about mere pecuniary matters, 

In this train of life, an erudite though whimsical scholar, a sound 
lawyer, and upright judge, eminently amiable and excellent in the 
relations of a husband, a father, a master, and a friend ; having his 
conduct marked with some humourous peculiarities that served but 
to make his character more interesting, Lord MonBoppo survived 
to the age of eighty-five, and died, lately, regretted and esteemed by 
his friends, by his country, and by all good men, 








SKETCH OF THE LIFE 
oF 
THE REV. WILLIAM MASON. 

je paucity of anecdote and adventure in the lives of literary 

men has been the constant complaint of biographers. In the 
present instance it is so peculiarly the case, that, after referring the 
reader to Gray’s Letters, and to what may be gathered from his 
own writings, (which, to do properly, would require more space 
than we are able to afford) we shall simply confine ourselves to im- 
portant facts, and correct data. 

William Mason was son of ‘the vicar of Trinity Hall, in York- 
shire, at which place he imbibed the rudiments of learning. In 
due season he was entered of St. John’s College, Cambridge, ~— 
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he paid little court to the stern, repulsive charms of mathematics, 

but fell an easy victim to the softer and more yielding graces of the 

melancholy muse. His taste and genius were soon discovered by 

his tutor, Mr. Powel, who induced him, by his approbation and en- 

couragement, to give his Muszus to the world. ‘This was his first 
ublication. 

In 1746, after taking the degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Arts, he quitted the University. On this occasion he composed 
an ode, entitled 4x Ode on leaving St. John’s College, in which he ex- 
presses a warm sense of gratitude to his tutor. 

Gray having left Peter House for Pembroke-Hall, Mason ob- 
tained, through his interest, the vacant fellowship at that college; 
but though nominated to it this year, he was, owing to a contention 
of the master and fellows, not elected before 1749. Gray, who 
esteemed him for his poetical talents, corrected several of his pro- 
ductions; and, amongst others, // Bellicoso and J/ Pacifico. With 
Gray, and Gilpin, the author of the Essay on Picturesque Beauty, 
he formed and maintained an unshaken friendship, until death se~ 
parated them from each other. 

In 1748, he published a poem called Is1s, wherein he exposes 
that love of freedom which marked his character at this zra of his 
life. Its great end, however, is to satirize the University of Ox- 
ford, which he thought he had done too severely, and declined re- 
printing it in the earlier editions of his works, but added it to the 
complete edition, calling it a Monologue, instead of an Elegy. 
Warton, before he was poet-laureat, wrote the Triumpl of Ists, in 
opposition to Mason, who had the candour to confess his opponent’s 
merit, which was by no means inconsiderable. 

The Duke of Newcastle being about to be installed Chancellor of 
the University, in the year 1749, Mason composed an Ode, which 
was set to music by Dr. Boyce, and sung in the Senate-house. 

In 1754, one year after his father’s death, he went into orders, 
and, through the exertion of the Earl of Holderness, he was pre- 
sented to the living of Aston, and made chaplain to the king. “His 
Muse was not forgetful of so kind a patron. 4 

His Odes, published in'1756, are of a very superior cast. About 
this time Colman and Lloyd wrote two very lively and ingenious pa- 
rodies on Gray and Mason. 

In his sacerdotal office he behaved with exemplary propriety, and 
was much esteemed as a preacher. On being appointed precentor 
of York, he composed a work on church music. 

In 1765, our author was married toa woman who possessed every 
beauty of mind and person; and in 1767, at Bristol Hot-Wells, she 
died of a decline. 

“qobis male sit, male tenebre 
Orci, quae omnia bella devoratis. CaATULLUs. 
This sorrowful event produced his first sonnet, which may rank 
among the tenderest effusions of the melancholy muse. 

In addition to his Elfrida and Caractacus, he wrote Sappho, a - 
lyrical drama, in three acts; and Argentile and Curan, a legen- 
dary draina, with a variety of elegiac and moral poems; an Ode to 
the Naval Officers of Great Britain; a Secular Ode for 1788 ee 
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Birth of Fashion; and Protogenes and Apelles, as well as epi- 
taphs, &c. which it would be tedious to enumerate. 

In 1771, he was severely afflicted by the loss of Gray, his 
esteemed and valuable friend, who died in College, of a gout 
in his stomach. The moment he heard of his dissolution, he 
hastened to Cambridge ; but did not arrive till the last ceremony 
had been performed. He was left joint executor with Doctor Brown, 
Master of Pembroke-Hall; who, together with Richard Stone- 
hewer, Auditor of the Exchequer, at their mutual expence, raised 
2 monument in Westminster Abbey, to the memory of their de- 
parted friend. The subsequent epitaph was furnished by Mason: 

No more the Grecian muse unrivall'd reigns ; 
To Britain let the nations homage pay : 

She felt a Homer’s fire in Milton’s strains; 
A Pindar’s rapture in the lyre of Gray. 

In 1767, he began the English garden, a poem, in four books, in 
imitation of Virgil’s Georgics. Jt possesses great merit, as does 
his version of Du Fresnoy’s Art of Painting, with notes by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

In his politics he was a changeling. During the Middlesex 
¢lection, he thought the rights of the people infringed, and join- 
ing the independent freeholders, called loudly for a reform in par- 
liament. And, in 1779, the county of York having met together, 
he drew up many of their resolutions, and published several po- 
litical pamphlets. The queen, in consequence of this, appointed 
another chaplain in his place. In 1785, he took a different turn, 
opposed Mr. Fox’s India Bill with the greatest firmness. 

Our Poet had few acquaintance. With those, however, he was 
free and communicative, but never merry. He spent much time 
alone in reading ; and his relaxation was music, particularly sacred, 
or such as was adapted to the CeLesT1Na, an instrument to which 
he was very partial, and on which he performed with uncommon 
taste and expression. He sometimes played it in his church at 
Aston. 

Painting was another of his passions. The gentleman who 
kindly furnished us with these latter observations writes, “ I have 
accompanied him and the late Lorp Orrorp to several collections 
in Yorkshire, and have been much entertained in listening to the 
different opinions of two such eminent connoisseurs. There was a 
versatility in Lord O’s remarks, that often made me set him down in 
my own mindas a trifling coxcomb, notwithstanding his great re- 
putation. Mr. Mason was a very timid man; for though in the 
time I knew him he was unfriendly to the measures of government, 
he of late years became an alarmist of the most fearful and fretful kind. 

“ Taking little exercise, his blood was in a bad state, some years 
before his death; but he found much benefit from the bitter called 
guassia. Scratching his skin, however, in slipping from the step of 
his carriage, on the Friday, and not thinking it worthy notice until the ° 
Monday, he then learnt from his surgeon that rapid mortification was 
taking place in his leg. No art could arrest its progress; and on 
Wednesday the $d of April 1797, in the 72d year of his age, he 
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Price’s Essay on the Picturesque. (Contintied from Page 437.) 


\ APR. Price proceeds to confirm his principles from the example 

of the /talian gardens. He shews the probability that the archi 

gects and painters (and some of the first were both) were con- 

sulted on the plan of these gardens, and even sometimes gave the 

design of them: and that particularly M. ANGELO is suppos’d to 
have planted the famous cyfresses in the garden of the Villa d’Este. 

With these preliminary observations, on fact and on probability, 
he proceeds to the farther investigation of the frincifle, with re- 
spect toernaments near the house. And he states it thus, with its il- 
Justrations. 

« All persons *, whether they have reflected upon the subject or 
not, are universally pleas’d with smoothness and flowing lines ; for 
they are, in themselves, highly pleasing. But there are few also 
who are not more struck with projections and abruptnesses : more 
struck, for instance, with rocks, precipices, and cataracts, than with 
meadows, swelling hills and woods, and gentle rivers; for in all 
such rugged abrupt forms, though they may be only picturesque, 
there is still a tendency towards the sublime ;—that is, towards the 
most powerful emotion of the human mind +. The great part, not 
merely in improvements, but in all things that are design’d to affect 
the imagination, is to mix, according to circumstances, what is 
striking with what is simply Aleasing. This seems the principle in 
architecture. Porticos, cornices, &c. are sudden projections ; but 
then they differ from what is merely picturesque by their symmetry and 
regularity {: and with respect to ornaments, those of the Corinthian 
capitals, as well as all friezes and rais’d work of every kind, though 
they are sharp and broken, yet are regularly so, and many of them 
consist of ihe most beautiful curves and flowing lines. The same 
an seems to have been studied in many of the Italian gardens, 

erraces, flights of steps, parapets, are abrupt ; but they are re- 
gular and symmetrical: their abruptness produces cold and striking ° 
effes of light and shadow ;—Iless bold and varied indeed than those 
which arise from irregular abruptness, from rocky and broken 
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ground, but infinitely more so than those which proceed from 
smoothness and flowing lines. These strong effects are peculiarly 
useful in the fore-ground, because there the eye requires a mark’d 
and decided character ; and likewise because they throw off the 
softer lines, tints, and shadows, of the distance.’ 

He shews farther, how, by the grand style of embellishment, 
formality loses its bare dryness of character: and particularly enlarges 
on the variety of effect of which the simple form of the parapet 
becomes susceptible, with its ornamented appendages of balustrade, 
vases, beautiful and majestic plants, and the festoon lines of rich 
and waving vegetation. 

He indicates the analogy between the ornamented parapet in ars 
chitecture, and that of the bank in natural scenery. ‘Ia he ile 
lustrates, in a note, the effect of a mixture of the beautiful, in 
heightening the rude, or softening the sublime, into the picturesque, 
by an image alike singular and charming*, and of which a painter 
might delightfully avail himself. 

‘To give effect,” he proceeds, ‘ and variety of character to 
foregrounds (in which light all the garden sear an house may be 
consider’d) the forms, tents, and masses of stone or of wood-work 
must often be oppos’d to those of vegetation ;— What is artificial, 
however rude, to what is natural: and this, I believe, is the general 
principle that ought to be attended to from the palace to the cottage. 
A cottage with its garden-pales, and perhaps some shrub or evergreen, 
abayoralilac, appearing through, and fruit-trees hanging over them, 
with its arbour of sweet briar and honey suckle, and hia Beach under 
it, accompanying the rustic porch cover’d with vine and ivy, is an 
object which is pleasing to all mankind, and not merely to the 
painter ; he, indeed, feels more strongly the value of their connec 
tion and disposition, but deprive the cottage of these circumstances, 
place it, (as many a modern house is plac’d) on mere grass unac- 
companied; will the painter only regret them? What these rustic 
embellishments are to the cottage, terraces, urns, vases, statues, 
fountains, pines and cypresses are to the palace, or palace-like man- 
sion: and upon the same principle, gradations of artificial ornament, 
among which objects of mere utility, when they in any way embel- 
lish a scene, may be included, should prevail in all gardens ; from the 
work of the sculptor to that of the common carpenter.’ 

He protests, and. most justly and consistently, against despotism 
and intolerance in taste, as in politics and religion: and extends the 
benefit of this liberality even to the clipt box or yew hedge, and the 
trim garden in the Dutch style: for that even this, not encroaching 
upon objects of higher interest, might have its corner in the pan~ 
theon of taste. 

At the same time he suggests, that when the Dutch style deviated 
from mere formality and dryness into the excess of absurdity, by tor 
turing vegetation into the forms of architectural ornaments, and even 
of animals, it was probably the indirect cause of the ruin of the 
Italian garden in this country. For architecture and statuary, and 
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even order and regularity, having been thus caricatur’d, the dis- 
gust, as usual, was extended from the extravagant abuse to the 
very use itself. 

In the vindication of the so much ridicul’d embellishment of 
fountains, Mr. Paice appears equally ingenious and solid in his rea- 
soning. We can transfer into oyr Review little more than the in- 
troductory observations, that ‘ fountains* and statues, as they are 
the most refin’d of all garden ornaments, so they are the most fable 
to be introduc’d with impropriety. Their effects, however, 
especially that of water in motion, when mix’d with sculpture, is 
of the most brilliant kind.’ 

With respect to its being an unnatural embellishment, he notices 
that the objection supposes what is net quite correct: but if nature 
furnish’d no example of fountains, architecture abounds in em- 
bellishments of which nature very remotely gives any example. 
‘ But that still these artificial ornaments are congenial to polish’d 
artificial man, just as huts, dens and caverns are to the wild savage, 
whetherman or beast: And that, accordingly, ¢ an architect-statuary, 
a Bernini, never could have thought of enquiring what were the 
precise forms of natural spouts of water. He knew water fore’d 
into the air must necessarily assume a great variety of beautiful 
forms, which, added to its own native clearness and brilliasicy, would 
admirably accord with the forms and the colour of his statues, with 
the decorations of architecture, and with every object round it. He 
knew that he should preserve, and in some points encrease, all its 
characteristic beauties ; its transparency, its lively motion, its deli- 
cious freshness, its enchanting sound; and add to it such magical 
effects of light and colours+ as can hardly be conceiv’d by those who 
have not seen a jet d’eau on a large scale.’ 

On reading this passage, it is hardly possible to avoid observing, 
that the liveliness and brilliancy of the real fountain is rivall’d by the 
description. 

There is a very good intimation with regard to statues, and the 
difficulty of harmonizing their whiteness to the surrounding objects, 
when they are not near buildings or architectural ornaments. 

This is follow’d by a recapitulatory glance on the two styles of 
gardening: in which the chief excellence of the o/d garden is said to be 
‘its richness of decoration and of effect{, and its agreement with 
the same qualities in architecture; its defects, stiffness, and formality: 
the excellence of the modern garden, verdure, undulation of ground, 
diversity of plants, and a more varied and natural disposition of them ; 
its defects, when consider’d as accompanying architecture, an uni- 
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formity of character too nearly approaching to common nature; 
when consider’d as improv’d natural scenery,—a want of that play- 
ful variety of outline by which beautiful scenes in nature are emi- 
nently distinguish’d.’ 

We think for delicacy, discrimination, precision, candour, this 
passage will bear and merit to be again ard again consider’d. 

He shews that the modern style of improvement has lost the 
beauties of symmetry, for the sake of which formality is excus’d, and 
has retain’d, and even, in many instances, encreas’d formality, 

How symmetry may be reconcil’d to grace, and freedom and spi- 
rit, how formality may be conceal’d in the vivid-interest of the 
effect, and how that effect be carried to its height by the unity of 
principle and design ; he most happily and nobly illustrates by an- 
oiher musical analogy, referring to a chorus in HaNDEL’s oratorio of 
Jeftha. And, indeed, in subjects of taste, this consent of all-the ele- 
gant arts, charmingly and wonderfully adapts them to tlustrate eack 
other; and the notes of Mr. Price are more entertaining and in-' 
structive than a profess’d essay itselly of many even celebrated 
writers. A 

He then indicates how artificial decorations, from the most magni- 
ficent to the most simple *, may conform themselves to the chroni. 
cles of the house and grounds. 

Surely these observations will answer the design of the author in 
some degree, by assisting to promote some remains of the old style 
of gardening that still exist; and the rather, since many who would 
hardly plant, might still be unwilling to destroy : and what exists and 
is meilow’d and consecrated: by time, and varied by-accident, is 
very different from the crudeness of new work. 

We have been till lately too apt to suppose that our fathers miust 
be right in every thing. ‘The other extreme, in our judgments, con- 
cerning them, is hardly more decorous, or more wise. Aid we may 
find that in taste, as in politics, it is not the safest nor: the most cor- 
rect mode of reasoning, to conclude that they were wrong in every 
thing, and hastily to destroy what may be highly worthy of pre- 
servation and susceptible of improvement. In pulitics we seem to 
vave been again hurrying back into our former extreme. But in our 
taste we still seem too often to think that excellence consists in 
something which never yet had appreved itself to the feelings and 
judgment of mankind, and which could not even now approve itself, 
if we were not more obedient to the dictates of fashion, than to the 
suggestions of truth and elegance. 

In the essay on Burt ptNnGs, as connected with scenery, there is 
much refin’d thought, and many proofs of observation. ‘ 

He condemns, unless where particular circumstances may require 
it, the burying the offces of a fixe house under ground, and destroying 
thus the architectural gradation. _ It may be added, and a respect- 
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»)le nobleman issaid to have feltand express’d this, relative toan house 
of his own, built in his absence, that it is not free from opjections 
which apply to morality and feeling. It looks as if the owner con- 
sider’d those paris of his house, and those who usually inhabit them, 
as proper to be kept out of sight and out of mind. 

The effect of trees near the Jouse in connecting it with a scenery, 
is very judiciously represented; andhe shews that thoug mere 
prospect, taken as the widest view which can be had, will lose by it, 
picturesque prospect will in general very greatly gain ; besides that w here 
even the view might be perfect m itself, some trees in the fires 
ground would not tail of diversifying its effect as scen from dierent 
windows *, With respect to the danger of trees conc aling too 
much of the architecture, he admits that where they would dest: CY, 
and not merely veil the grandeur and symmetry of the aj 
ofa noble edifice, this of course must be avoided : byt that in gone 
ral, no such consequence will follow ; at least if the improver las, as 
he ought to have, the cye of an architect, as weil as that ef a de- 
signer of landscape, 

’ Tn this part of his treatise Mr. Price mentions Mr. Burne ina 
manner as.graceful as.it is candid. He says, ‘ the causes and the 
effects of the sublime and of the deautiful + have been investizated by 
4 great master, whose foot-steps I have tollow’d ina road which h ‘3 
penetrating and comprehensive genius had so nobly opened. L haves 
ventur’d, indeed, to explore a new tract, and to discriminate the 
causes and effect of the pretwresque from those of the two other cha- 
racters: still, however, { have in some degree proceeded under his 
auspices ; for it is a track [I never should have discover’d, had he 
not first clear’d and adorn’d the principal avenues.’ 

We had already intimated in the outset, our idea that Mr. Price 
has added the third kind of excellence in the arts of design, which 
remain’d not specifically indicated. Mr. Burke appears to us like 
the discoverer and restorer of two of the classic graces. Mr. Price 
has now added to the groupe their interesting sister, who partakes 
of both their charms, and whose form and countenance are animated 
by a character peculiar to herself. 

Though precision, uniformity, and a.clear perception of the whole 
are the general principles of axchitectural exceilence ; yet Mr. Pricg 
ably shews that breach of continuity, obscurity, and intricacy, may 
produce the noblest and most picturesque effects, when an edifice 1s 
view’d as connected with the surrounding scenery. 

Much as we have already transcrib’d, his description of the style 
of BLenweEIM, and an investigation of its principle is too striking 
not to be inserted. 

‘Sir Joshua Reynolds is, I believe, the first who has done jus- 
tice to the architeciure of VanBruGu, by shewing that it was not 
a mere fantastic style, without any other object than that of singu- 
larity; but that he work’d on the principies of painting, and has 
produc’d the most painter-like effects. It appears to'me, that at 
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Bleaheim, Vanbrugh conceiv’d and executed a very bold désigi, that 
of uniting, in one building, the beauty and magnificénce of Grecian 
architecture, the Aicturesquentss of the Gothic, and the massive gran. 
deur of a castle; and that, in spite of the many faults with which he 
is very justly reproach’d, he has form’d, in a style truly his own, a 
well combin’d whole; a mansion worthy of a great prince and 
warrior. 

¢ His first point seems to have been massiveness, as the foundation of 
grandeur. Then, to prevent that mass from being a jump he has made 
various bold projections of various heights, which, from different points, 
serve as fore-grounds to the main building. And lastly, having beens 
probably struck with the variety of outline against the sky, in many 
Gothie and other ancient buildings, he has rais’d, on the top of that 
part where the slanting roof begins in many houses of the Italian 
style, a number of decorations of various characters. These, i 
not new in themselves, have, at least, been combin’d and applied 
by him in a rew and peculiar manner; and the union of them gives 
a surprising spicndour and magnificence, as well as variety to thé 
summit of that princely edifice. 

« There is a point on the opposite side of the lake, whence it is 
seen in full glory, and with its happiest accompaniments. The 
housé, the lake, and the rich bank of the garden, may be so group’d 
with some of the trees that stand near the water, and hang over it, 
and so fram’d amid thcir stems and branches, as to exclude all but 
the choicest objects. And, whoever catches that view toward the 
close of the evening, when the sun strikes on the golden balls, and 
pours his beams on the open parts, gilding every rich and brilliant 
ernament, will think he sees some enchanted palace.’ 

This is followed by a very animated description of the picturesque 
aspect of Tivox1i *; and of the causes which produce its effect. 

ft is very justly remark’d, that the introduction of waving linet 
im building may have its place in the secondary and incidental parts 
of the structure: but that it seems rarely applicable, if at a!l, with 
propriety and good effect, to the Bitisicipg) as it weakens the idea 
of firmness and stability, and suggests that of a false or uncertain 
bearing t. 

Natural objects, he observes, chiéfly are compos’d of varivusly 
waving lines: so that in them straight lines appear artificial. But in 
architecture the reverse obtains. 

The analvsis of the constituents whence the deauty of the temple 
of the Syéi/ at Ticol results, on Mr. Burke’s principles, is very closely 
and satisfactorily pursued t. Its circular form, its being surrounded 
with columns detach’d from the building, its Lightness, the delicacy of its 
frame, its comparative smallucss. At is indeed no wonder that such 
an edifice should have been, as is remaik’d, the constant favourite of 
CLauDE. 

He then shews that if agicture adorn’d with architectural scenery 
of that kind which possesses all the characters of the deautiful, a copy 
might be made, which by change of colouring, and destroying the 
smoothness of appearance, and giving massiweness to the whole, 
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might he converted into the grand, and according to its aecompas 
nying landscape, become even suélime. And he farther shews how by 
disconnection, contrast, and partial irregularity, it may become pic- 
turesque. 

He admirably explains why appearances of vegetation over-run- 
ning the walls of old buildings and mantling their towers, though of 
such a softness as far exceeds the effect upon the eye of the strucs 
ture when recent, will yet not belong to the Jeautiful;. but very strik- 
ingly to the picturesque. They have, as was remark’d of baldness, 
the indication, powerfully express’d, of age, abandonment, and de- 
cay: And thus our association of ideas will not suffer us to refer them 
to the beautiful. And hence makesa short excursion into the power 
of the associative principle to give a character, and a force of interest, 
to objects far beyond that which they would possess in themselves. 

The criticism on the different style ofthe buildings of Gaspar 
Poussin, and those of CLaups, as founded upon the different cha- 
racter at which they aim’d in their landscape, seems to be exceed- 
ingly elegant and judicious: That, in both, the general principle 
seems to have been, that contrast which would best relieve the scenery 
which they excell’d in delineating. While Sarvator Rosa, pre- 
ferring the strong sentiments of the wild and terrific greatness which 
desolation excites, admitted into his paintings few traces of archi- 
tecture, or even of human habitation. 

Still pursuing his principles and train of illustration, he finely shews, 
that though the beauty of an edifice may disappear, there is a GRAN- 
peur which, while any ruins remain, resists the power of either 
accident or time ; and which ‘ cannot but by annihilating die*. 

From the Greek and Romaz architecture he carries on his observa- 
tion to our Gothic abbies and castles, which, indeed, are, from every 
cause, wonderfully sicturesque. 

We have here a most striking passage. — ‘ The ruins of these once 
magnificent edifices are the pride and boast of this island: we may well be 
proud of thera: not merely in a picturesque point of view ; we may glory that 
the abodes of tyranny and superstition are in ruins.’ 

From these he considers o/d mansions, and thence old cottages, and 
other similar buildings; many of which he remarks are, in their en- 
tire state, extremely picturesque, and that by decay almost all be- 
come so. 

Ina note, is related a methodof Zuccur, the husband of Ancr- 
tica KaurrMan, which proves how decidedly that painter con- 
formed his architectural ornaments to the ground he chose for them. 
He first drew a bold and varied outline of the rock, or other com~- 
manding ground upon which his castle was to be plac’d, and then 
with according lines added the building. The friend who commu~ 
nicated this anecdote to Mr. Price remarks, “ I always observ’df, 
that his building was more varied and picturesque, in exact propor- 
tion to the taste and happiness with which the. foundation line was 
struck. How far it might be serviceable to the architect of a refin’d 
building to follow this practice, by taking the line of the ground on 
which it was te stand, by observing, what part would be oppos’d to 
the thing only, and what others would be back’d and accompanied 
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by trees, woods, and hills, and, lastly, by designing his building ac 
cording to the shapes those objects might suggest, I know not: 
but I am confidentit would be of infinite service to an architect, 
whose employer wish’d his house to appear like an ancient castle or 
fortification, or an irregular picturesque building of any kind.” 

"Mr. Price, in this part of his subject, has a very delicate topic to 
discuss. Rzgularity appears so essential to architecture of the grand 
kind, that how far the principle should be follow’d by which an 
architect is advis’d to accommodate his edifice to the scenery, and, in 
planning it, instead of a regular front and sides to introduce forms 
and combinations which shall make the building most happily accord 
with the surrounding landscape, seems to be a question of the utmost 
wicety in practice :—ertculose plenum opus alia.” Yn houses where the 
architecture is not of such a kind, or on such a scale as to attract a 
very commanding interest, and where the natural scenery of the spot 
$s interesting, various, intricate, highly picturesque, the building con- 
sider’d by itself may lose little, and what it loses in uniformity, may 
be compensated by convenience: And the gain to the general 
effect may be such as may well merit the experiment. 

We should gladly, if possible, give some idea of the appropriate 
manner in which he characterizes the use made of architectural orna- 
ments by Rapwaet, Titran, and Paus VERoneEsE, Pietro Da 
Cortona, and Nicoia Poussin; but for this we must refer to 
the work itself. The general reader, and we presume the artist 
will find a surprising variety and selection of ideas. 

He next notices BRiDGES, with a view to picturesque effect— 
their grandeur, beauty, and lightness of appearance—the impro- 
priety in general of introducing columns, where they can neither 
support, nor appear to support, any thing; so essential a part of 
building not heing to be trifled with; as it seems to be when obviously 
introduc’d as a piece of useless finery *. 

From their various ¢fenings and crossings, and the nature of their 
materials, it is observ’d that there arises to cwooden buildings a cha- 
racter peculiarly picturesque fr. 

There is an observation well worthy of notice, of the picturesque 
effect of a slanting roof in landscape. The further it is remov’d 
from architectural grandeur, the imore it impresses the picturesque 
idea of individuality, comfort and habitation. Add perhaps to this 
the advatitage of its form, when accompanied with the /rojecting 
pent-house with respect to engularity, and contrast of Lgit and 
shadow, and also its being favourable tothe growth and effect of the 
mosses, houseleaks, and other pic turesque vegetation. 

Bat what is of great importance every. way, he suggests now, 
without destroying them, farm-houses and cottages may be con- 
nected with higher architectural scenery by an ornamenta! building 
of a good form rising among them, and serving to unite the whole 
in one character of design. 
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Account of New South Wales, &c. 


an Account of the English Colony in New South Wales, with Remarks on 
the Dispositions, Customs Manners, €Sc. of the Native Inhabitants: ts 
which are added, some Particulars of New Zealand, compiled, by Pers 
mission, from the MSS. of Iaeutenant Governor King, by David Collins, 
Esq, late Judge Advocate and Secretary of the Colony: illustrated by 
Engravings. 


(Concluded from page 719.) 


F this expedition, intended neither for conquest nor disco- 

very, a concise abstract has been given from the work, 

with the general titles of its thirty-two chapters. For the sake 

of those readers whose taste is congenial to the subject, and who 

may not have access to this publication, or leisure to peruse its 

valuable contents, we select a few getteral topics, promiscuously 
eccurring in different parts of the author’s orderly narrative. 


1. Demeanour of the Felons. 


Sunday the 20th of May 1787, was marked by the discovery of 
a design, formed among the convicts on board the Scarborough 
transport, to mutiny, and take possession of the ship. Information 
was given, by one of the convicts, to the commanding officer on 
board, who waited on the commander of the Sirius, and communi- 
cated the particulars to him and Captain Phillip. They, after 
some deliberation, ordered the two ringleaders to be brought om 
board the Sirius, there to be punished, and afterwards secured in the 
Prince of Wales transport. Two dozen lashes were inflicted on 
the offenders, who stedfastly denied the existence of the design. 
Directions were, soon after, given to release from their irons such of 
the convicts as had merited, by good behaviour, that indulgence, 
Introd. p. v. 

At Port Jacksou, in February 1787, nine convicts were feported 
to be absent from a muster. ‘The situation of the colony rendered 
straggling unavoidable. Many of them visited the French ships in 
Botany Bay, soliciting a passage over to —— . Others had se~ 
cout their working tools, and all were with difficulty persuaded to 
labour. Frequent were the complaints of petty thefts among them- 
selves; the sailors, contrary to repeated prohibitions, furnished them, 
by night, with the means of intoxication from the transports, and 
confirmed the babit of intemperance in the use of strong liquors. 
The court of criminal justice, at their first meeting, tried three prison- 
ers, one for an assault, another for stealing some biscuit from a fel- 
low convict, and a third for stealing a plank. They were adjudged 
to mild punishments, which prompted others to greater enormities. 
In a few days the court was again assembled for the trial of four 
offenders, who had conceived and executed a plan for — the 
public store, at a time when every male convict had the weekly al- 
fowance of seven pounds of biscuit, one pound of flour, seven pounds 
vf be@f, or four pounds of pork, three pints of peas, and six ounces 
4t butter. P, 9. 
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In 1788, many of the felons, availing themselves of the relaxation 
ranted on his Majesty’s birth-day, committed bold depredations, 
Tostiphery punishments grew daily more necessary. Stock was 
often killed, huts and tents violently entered, provisions constantly 
stolen, about the end of the week. Such as consumed their week! 
allowance in three or four days, were reduced to the last necessity. 
One of this character made his week’s allowance of flour, eight 
pounds, into eighteen cakes, which he devoured at one meal. Next 
day he died, in the hospital, speechless and senseless, a loathsome, 
putrid spectacle.’ P. 32. 


The immoralities recorded in this volume are too nurherous 
for repetition. Such sad examples of inveterate evil habits, 
powerfully enforce the early practice of abstinence from every 
tendency to vice. From such examples of incurable depravity, 
we with complacency transfer our attention to the salutar 
effects of well-improved discipline. Several first-rate felons, 
exhibiting honourable symptoms of reformation, had their time 
of servitude abridged, or, when the legal term expired, were 
emancipated, acquired the present of 2 farm, instruments of 
agriculture, regular provisions from the public store, live stock, 
with other encouragements. One in particular, George Bar- 
rington, of notorious infamy, not only demeaned himself with 
the strictest propricty, but rendered essential services to the co- 
lony. He eame out in the Active. On his arrival the gover- 
nor employed him at Toongabbe, and in a situation likely te 
attract the envy and hatred of the convicts, in proportion to 
his vigilanee and inflexibility. He was first placed as a subor- 
dinate, and shortly after, as a principal watchman; in which 
situation he was diligent, sober, impartial; and had rendered 
himself so eminently serviceable, that the governor resolved to 
draw him off from the line of convicts ; and, with the instru- 
ment of his emancipation, he received a grant of thirty acres of 
Jand, in an eligible situation neat Parramatta. He was after- 
wards sworn m as a peace officer. Here was not only a reward 
for past good condyct, but an incitement to perseverance. 
Barrington found himself, though not at liberty to return to 
England, yet enjoying the immunities of a freeman, a settler, 
and a civil officer, i whose integrity much confidence was 
placed. 


Il. Ste, Extent, Soil and Productions of the Climate. 


The territory of New South Wales, on the east coast of New 
Holland, in the South Pacific Ocean, extends from Cape York, the 
extremity of the coast to the north, in the latitude of 20° 37° 
south to the South Cape, the southera extremity of that coast, 
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% the latitude of 43° $9’ south; and inland to the west, as 
far as 135 deg. of east longitude, comprehending all the adjacerit 
islands. 

By this definition of boundaries, the colony is confined along the 
coast of that continent, to such parts of it solely as were navigated 
by Captain Cook, without infringing on prior rights of discovery. 
No othet nation having made such a claim, Great Britain alone, in 
virtue of former discoveries in that country, has established there 
a regular colony and a civil government. P. 7. 

The whole island called Norfolk, is covered with a thick forest, 
mountainous, and intersected with fertile vallies, watered with fresh 
Jakes and streams, abounding with eels. Botany Bay is so deno- 
minated from the variety, abundance, and luxuriance of herbs which 
fringe its shore. The lands when divested of their hereditary woods 
proce plenty of European grain, and every bay stored with excel- 
ent fish, which often seasonably supplied the colony amid the 
scarcity of other provisions. Some parts about Port Jackson are 
high, rocky, and barren; but in most parts of the island flax grows 
spontaneously, as also in New Zealand. pp. 14. 

In that hemisphere winter sets in with April, p. 24. The cold 
weather in June affects the fishing, p. 24. In the beginning uf 
August, all public labour is suspended by heavy rains; and in De- 
cember 1788, a convict was found dead through want of nourish- 
ment, and through weakness occasioned by the heat of the sun. 
p- 48. The weather, during that month, was for the first part hot 
and close; the middle fine, the latter variable, but mostly fine: and 
upon the whole it was a very hot month. The climate was allowed by 
all medical persons as well as others, to be salubrious. The rains were 
heavy, and were observed to fall chiefly on or about the full moon. 
Thunder and lightning at times had been severe, but not attended 
with any bad effects since February Jast. P. 49, In the course of 
December 1789, the harvest was got in; the ground in cultivation 
at Rose-hill produced upwards of two hundred bushels of wheat ; 
about thirty-five bushels of barley, and a small quantity of oats and 
Indian corn, all of which was to be reserved for seed. At Sydney, 
the spot of ground called Governor’s Farm, had been sown with 
barley only, and produced about twenty-five bushels. P. 83. 


The historian should have specified, either the quantity of 
seed, or number of acres. 


Ill. Disasters of the Colony. 

In all projects of colonization, calamities fall, with the great - 
est violence, on the heads of the first adventurers. ‘This voy- 
age, distant, though short, was presperous. 

For the seat of a future settlement, Captain Cook had re- 
commended Botany Bay as the preferable spot ; but his visit to 
that island was too short for determinating which, of many, 
was the best. 
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Captain Phillip, on his arrival, found the soil to be ineligible, as 
swampy, the stream to spring from a rotten marsh, and the harbour 
incontmodious. At Port Jackson, about fifteen miles farther north, 
he found a situation exempt from these disadvantages, and recoms 
mended by superior attractions. This is now the station of the 
colony, at the head of the cove, near the run of fresh water which 
stole silently along through a very thick wood, the stillness of which 
had never before been interrupted by the rude sound of the labour- 
er’s axe, and the downfall of its inhabitants, But from auspicious 
beginnings permanent tranquillity is not to be inferred. P. 3. 

Great inconvenience was found from the cattle running loose 
among the tents and huts, into which the hogs in particular forced 
their way, (while their owners were abroad at work) destroyed 
their provisions, and did much damage. The scurvy began to make 
rapid strides in the colony, in March 1788, p. 22 and 23. Hence- 
forth the camp began to wear the aspect of distress, from the num- 
bers of the patients daily seen creeping to and from the hospital 
tenis. The use of turtle was known to be a proper remedy, but at 
that season it could not be obtained. P. 25. 

Jhe seed wheat which had been sown in the vicinity of Port 
Jackson, having been damaged on the voyage from Britain, was 
unproductive, as on another trial in Norfolk Island; and failure of 
seed for the next year was apprehended. The governor dispatched 
the ship Sirius to the Cape of Good Hope for procuring seed corn, 
with as much flour for the colony as she could stow, and a year’s 
provision tor that ship’s company. P.41. In the mean time the 
weekly allowance for the colony was reduced, and public labour 
was atfected by this reduction. P. 44. After an absence of seven 
months and six days, the Sirius returned with 127,000 weight of 
flour, a scanty supply, which, at a full ration, four months would 
exhaust. P. 66. in November 1789, two thirds of the ration it 
was found necessary to withhold, from the uncertainty of the time 
when a supply might arrive from England, and from the losses occa- 
sioned by rats, in the daily expenditure of the scanty provisions in 
store. On the Tuesday night nothing was left of what should have 
jasted till Saturday, It was therefore ordered, that provisions should 
be served twice a week, P. 83 and 84, The flour brought from 
England did not serve much beyond New Year’s Day 1790, and that 
imported from the Cape began to supply its place. p. 93. 

A sufficient quantity of fish having been taken, one night in this 
month, for affording two pounds to cach man, woman, and child, 
the governor ordered a boat, thrice every week, to fish for the pub- 
lic, and the whole quantity to be divided in that proportton. This 
allowance was in addition to the ysual quota, and received, with 
much satisfaction, several times in the month. ‘This resource was 
momentary. Procrastinated hopes engendered impatience, and im- 
patience is near akin todespair, On the 27th of March, it became 
necessary to put the company uposi a still shorter allowance. The 
ration for the week was four pound sof flour, two and an half of pork, 
pne andan halfof rice. Woes tedouble. The suvp!y from Norfolk 
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Ysland brought intelligence, that the Sirius, sent in quest of relief, 
had been lost, on the 19th of March, off Norfolk Island, In this 
exigency a council of the officers, civil and military, was called, and 
the weekly allowance reduced to two and an half pounds of flour, 
two pounds of pork, one pint of peas, and one pound of rice. 
P. 103—105. Under the excruciating apprehensions of dying by 
hunger, in a colony of professional thieves, and highwaymen, house- 
breakers, and other offenders against the sacred laws of justice, 
it was extremely difficult to prevent insurrections. On every charge 
of encroachments on the public store, or private property, the delin- 
quents pleaded the inexorable law of necessity. On the 3d of June 
1790, the ship Lady Juliana arrived in Spring Cove. She had set 
out from Plymouth tull ten months before, with 222 female convicts. 
P.114; and in September following the ship Guardian had sailed 
from England, having on board, together with the loading of the 
Lady Juliana, two year’s provisions, 295,344 pounds of flour, 
194,856 pounds of beef, and 303,344 pounds of pork, for this settle- 
ment; a supply of cloathing for the marines on shore, and for those 
belonging to the Sirius and Supply ; together with a large quantity 
of sails and cordage ; 16 chests of medicines, 15 casks of wine, a 
quantity of bedding for the hospital; and a large supply of unmade 
cloathing for the convicts, with an ample assortment of tools for 
agriculture, p. 115. At the Cape of Good Hope, Lieutenant 

iou had taken on board a quantity of live stock, 150 fine fruit-trees, 
besides private property to a considerable amount, for the officers of 
the Guardian, from their friends, by permission. But on the 23d of 
December preceding, the Guardian struck against an island of ice, 
in latitude 45° 54’ south. The valuable cargo was thrown over- 
board. The stock, seven horses, 16 cows, two bulls, a number of 
sheep, and two deer, were killed, and the ship saved only by the 
interposition of Providence, and the admirable conduct of the 
commander. P. 116. 

The joy diffused by the arrival of the transports was checked by a 
variety of unwelcome intelligence :—the embarkation of 1000 male 
and female convicts from Europe, about to sail at the latter end of 
the past year, 1789, for this island, and their arrival shortly ex- 

ected:—the alarming illness of our beloved sovereign, qualified 
with the joyful tidings of his happy recovery :—the importation of a 
cargo so unnecessary as 222 females, instead of a cargo of pro- 
visions, p. 118—the addition to the reduced rate of provisions only 
one pound and an half of flour a week :—20 casks of flour damaged by 
the unfitness of the ship for sucha voyage, were totally destroyed :— 
a train of serious losses, and oppressive acquisitions. Bug disasters 
had not yet come toa crisis. P. 121. 

On the 26th of June, the Surprise transport from England, an- 
chored in the Cove, with 218 male convicts, very unhealthy, up- 
wards of 100 0n the sick list: and on the evening of the 28th, the 
Neptune and Scarborongh transports anchored off Garden Island 5 
andon the 29th, 200 sick had been landed from the different trans- 
ports. P. 122, 
: Prices 
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IV. Prices of Provisions in May 1792, at Sydney. 


Flour from 6d.to 1s. 6d. per pound Half grown Chickens 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6a 

Bushel of Maize from 12s. 6d. to 15s. ||/Eggs, per dozen 3s. 

Laying Hens "s. to 10s. each. Sows in Pig 41. to 61. 10s. 

Cocks for killing 4s. to 7s. eaeh Salt Pork 8d. to 9d. per Pound. 
Sickness and mortality very much decreased thismonth. The me» 

dical gentlemen attributed it to the great quantity of fresh meat, 

procured by those who shot for the hospital, and to the plenty of ve- 

getables brought from the public ground on the farther settlements, 

(where some excellent turnips had been produced) and from the 

governor’s garden. 


V. Prices of various Articles as sold at Sydney, Sep. 1796. 


LIVE STOCK. 


Ee. % 
- 80 0 
90 0 


i~] 


Cows - 

Horses - 
Sheep - - 710 
Goats = - -4 9 
Turkeys- - 1 
Geese- - 
Fowls - 

Ducks- - 


coocoocooe 


1 
=} 43 
« 0S 
-0 5 


PROVISIONS fer found, 
Fresh Pork 
Mutton - 
Goat - - 
Fish - - 
Salted Pork 
Beef - - 
Flour - - 0 


to 


0 
-0 
0 
- 0 
0 
-0 


-~I 


PROVISIONS ter bushel. 


Wheat - - 
Barley - - 
Pease - - 
Maize - - 

ground 0 8 
Vinegar fer gal. 6 
Potatoes, fer/b.0 0 

percwt. 12 


cae 
1 


onoooooo!Y’ 


GROCERIES fer found, 
Hyson Tea - 1 4 
Coffee - - 0 2 
Soap - - -0 2 
Black Pepper 0 4 
Ginger- - 0 3 
Pipes fer gross 1 10 


WINE AND SPIRITS 
fier bottle. 


INDIA GOODS fer Yard. _ 


Long Cloth 
Callicoes  - 
Muslins - 
Nankeen - 
Coarse printed 
Callicoes 1 5 
Silk Handker.0 12 


0 
0 
- 0 
0 


Note.— These are the 
highest Prices. 


ENGLISH GoeDS, 


Black Hats 15s. to Ql. 

Shoes, per pair, 9s.to1$ 

Cotton Stockings 6s. to 
12s. 


x 


Eggs, Aer doxen 0 
Cheese, fer 15.0 
Butter - - 0 


Red Port - 0 5 0 

Madeira - -0 4 0 

Porter - - 0 2 0 

VI. Day’s Wages, and Work by the Piece. 
£ 


$s. D 


Writing Paper 6s. pee 
Quire. 














OWKHOOHOKNRY 
SOON WON AON 


. ££ o$Sh 
Felling an Acre of Timber 017 0 
Price of Ground per Acre 12s. to 20s, 
Making a pair of Men’s ShoesO0 3 6 
—_———_-———— Women’s ditto 3 0 


Labourer’s Work - - - 
Carpenter’s Work - - - 
Clearing am Acre - - - 
Breaking up an Acre - 
Threshing a Bushel of Wheat 0 aGnet oS) oitu® 6"'O 
Reaping an Acre of ditto 0 10 aGown -*- - 0 5 @ 


VIL. - Appropriation of the Lands in Norfolk Island. 


Of the 11,000 acres which this island contains, 9,000, if cleared 
of timber, and allowed a sufficiency of labourers, of cattle, and of . 
ploughs, might be cultivated to the greatest advantage. The 
ap cleared of timber for the public use;and that marked out in 
ots for settlers, comprised one half of the island, and was distributed 
jn the following manner; 
Z } { ij Y q " N. Bb. 


+e 


~ 
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ABB. The first column denotes the number of acres appropriated, the second ? these cleared 


of timber. 


Settlerson grantorlease - - +. «© = 138239! 920 
° 


- 


Officers on grant, lease, or permission - - 132| 132 
Individuals of different descriptions - - - ~~ 100} 100 
Reserved for government, and contiguous to these allotments - | 1400 
Cleared of timber, and occupied for the public benefit = - 376 | 376 


. . ae a OT es Eg 
Total quantity of ground occupied as above - = = - | 5247 | 1598 
———ae 


3 
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These excerpts may sufice for a specimen of the various, 
amusing and curious materials contained in this account of 
our youngest British colony, in its infancy. 

A few remarks on the settlement, and on the work now 
before us, shall conclude this article. - 

Of the benevolence, clemency, and liberality of the British 
nation, this establishment will be a monument tg posterity. 
For her malefactors, and those too of the most depraved cha- 
racter, is provided a sanctuary from the vengeance of criminal 
laws, for past immoralities, in an island of a salubrious climate, 
and rich soil, not inferior to the most favourable regions of the 
mother country ; and where many of them may, by industry, 
and upright conduct, become land-owners.. At immense 
charges, during a series of years, has that colony been supplied 
with every thing needful for a comfortable subsistence: and it 
now begins to flourish, under the superintendence of humane, 
learned, wise, and public spirited officers, in every department. 

Hopeful symptoms of lucrative commerce with America, 
Bengal, the Cape of Good Hope, China, and other remote 
states, already exist ; and when New South Wales shall bee 
come strong in population, rich in improvements, and eminent 
in arts, it will scarcely be possible td recollect, that the natives 
were a seed of evil doers. 

We-must, however, presume to suggest, that all the expe- 
.dients for reformation of manners, (hitherto adopted) will be 
‘inadequate. Men, women, and: children were transported. 
Children every year have been born, and are a under the 
tuition of ignorant and immoral guardians. The first cargo of 
convicts must soon remove from the stage of mortality, and 
their descendants are not likely to excel their parents. Multi- 
tudes of new criminals, not a whit better than the first, arean- 
nually imported. Vice has always extended her dominioy, in 
proportion to the increasing numbers of mankind; and, in this 
case, fatal will be the progression from ‘evil to worse. * 

It is fervently wished, and confidently hoped, that the wis- 
dom of Government will make provision for educating the chil- 
dren of felons, as children of thestate. Lycurgus appointed 
that the children of Sparta thould be. taken froma their parents 

as 
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as soon as removed from the nursery, that they might be taught 
to steal with address and ingenuity. Let the children of New 
South Wales be taken under the care of public overseers and 
tutors, to be instructed in the sacred obligations of universal 
justice, in the principles of the mechanical and ingenious arts, 
and in the fearof God, which is the essence of human wisdom, 

With respect to this ample volume, Mr. Collins, asa voyager, 
stands as high in the scale of merit, as Anson or Cook in the 
rank of circumnavigators. ‘Their achievements were recorded 
by others; his by his own elegant pen. Julius Caesar fought 
like a hero, and wrote like Xenophon. Far be it from us to 
wound his feelings by excessive encomiums, or illiberal censure. 
His own concise peroration very modestly characterises this 
production of his clean quill. 


‘ This account of the colony must here be closed for a time. On 
reviewing the pages he has written, the question involuntarily arises 
in his mind, in what other colony under the British government has 
2 narrator of its annals had such circumstances to record? He has, 
it is true, occasionally had the gratification of recording the return 
of principle in some, whose want of that ingredient, so ne¢essary to 
society, had sent them thither; but it has oftener been his task, to 
shew the predilection of immorality, perseverance in dissipation, 
and inveterate propensity to vice, prevalent in many others. The 
difficulty, under such disadvantages, of establishing the blessings of 
2 regular and civil government, must have occurred to every well. 
informed mind, in our situation. The duties of a governor, ofa 
judge advocate, and of other magistrates and civil officers, could not 
be compared with those in other countries. From the dispositions 
to crimes, and the incorrigible characters of the majority, an odium 
was, from the first, illiberally thrown upon the settlement; and the 
word “ Botany Bay” became a term of reproach, indiscriminately 
cast on all the residents in New South Wales. But let the reproach 
light on those who use it as such. These pages were written to 
demonstrate, that the bread of government has not been eaten ia 
rdleness, and that if the honour of having deserved well, be attain- 
able, by sacrificing good name, domestic comforts, and dearest cons 
nections, in the service of one’s country, the officers of this settle- 
ment justly merit that distinction.’ P. 502. 


On the whole, we pronounce this volume meritorijus of 
republication. But in framing this article, so as to reduce its 
contents to distinct heads, the whole has repeatedly been. pe~ 
rused. We therefore recommend to the editors of future im- 
pressions, that the titles of the chapters be repeated on the outer 
margin of the paragraphs to which they respectively corres- 
pond, and that an index in the form of a concordance be sub- 
joined. Without these supplements, every sizeable volume 


joses the full half of its utility. rj 
The 
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The Reforts of the Society for bettering the Condition, and increasing the 
Comforts of the Poor, 1 Fol. 12mo. [jf 298, stitched. 2s. Hata 
chard, Sc. 1798. Printed for the Society. 


O numerous are the arts of fraud and violence, practised, in 
defiance of the best laws, on the persons and property of 
our fellow subjects, and so zealous the agents of sedition, in 
disseminating the principles of disorder and anarchy among 
the lower ranks of the community especially, that every friend 
to virtue, and to mankind, must applaud the generous exer- 
tions of public spirit, for alleviating the calamities, and multi- 
plying the enjoyments of the industrious poor. Such are the 
Jaudable views of this recent association. 
In the fifth number of the appendix is inserted an account of 
the society, its object, subject of enquiry, and regulations. 


‘The formation of a society for encouraging the industry, and 
promoting the welfare of the poor, had been, in the summer of 
1796, the subject of consideration between the Bishop of Durham, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Bernard, and a gentleman, whose premature 
death has been since lamented. In the beginning of the ensuing 
winter, the following circulating letter was prepared, and sent to a 
few friends, who, it was conceived, would interest themselves in the 
measure. 

17 December, 1796. 
«Sir, 

‘The purport of this letter is to propose the formation of a so- 
ciety for bettering the condition, and increasing the comforts of the 
poor ;—an establishment, which, we trust, may be the means of 
adding much to the general mass of national happiness. In other 
liberal pursuits, the joint labours of intelligent and active men, have 
never failed to produce considerable effects. Models, inventions, 
and experiments, have been improved, and applied to important 
purposes. The same degree of success may reasonably be expected 
from a society, formed for the improvement of the most beneficial 
of all sciences—the promotion of the welfare of our fellow 
creatures. 

‘ Its object would be, every thing that concerns the happiness of 
the poor—every thing by which their comforts can be increased. To 
remove the difficulties attending parish relief, and the discourage- 
ment of industry and @conomy, by the present mode of distribution; 
to correct the abuses of workhouses; and to assist the poor in 
placing out their children in the world: in this, and in the improve- 
ment of their habitations and gardens ; in assistance and information 
as to the use of fuel, soas to give them more benefit from it; and in 
adding to, and meliorating the means of subsistence, by public 
kitchens, and by other means—muich may be done, by the union of 
liberal and benevolent minds—much by cir¢ulating information, and 
by personal aid and influence. ; 
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«It must afford a strong additional inducement to efforts of this 
nature to consider, that, in proportion as we can multiply domestic 
comforts, in the same degree we may hope to promote the cause of 
morality and virtuc. For a very gratifying illustration of this, -as 
well as for the most important improvements in fuel and food, and in 
the mode of assisting the poor, the world is indebted to the philan- 
thropy and abilities of Count Rumford. 

«Tt is not, however, merely the increase of the comforts and 
morals of the poor, great as that benefit would be, that may be ef= 
fected by that establishment: its improvements and experiments 
will be more or less applicable te farms, manufactories, private fa- 
milies, and to every situation in life. But, supposing it otherwise, 
were its object confined to the poor only; yet to add to the plenty of 
anation, by economising its means and to strengthen, by increase of 
happiness, the attachment, which every true Englishman {eels to his 
country, and its invaluable constitution, must be deemed at any time 
objects of no trifling consideration. 

«If you should so far concur with us, as to give a general appro- 
bation of the plan, we shall hope to be honoured by you: attendance, 
at Mr. Wilberforce’s, Old Palace-yard, om Wednesday, the 2!st 
inst. at a quarter before two o'clock, in order to consider of the for- 
mation of the society, and of the outline of the necessary regulations, 

‘We are, Sir, 
* Your obedient humble servants, 
‘ Thomas Bernard, W. Wilberforce, Ed. J. Eliot.’ 

The meeting was held, the society formed, and a committee 
appointed to prepare a draft of regulations. His Majesty, in- 
formed of the plan, was graciously pleased to declare himself 
the patron of the society. 

At a subsequent meeting it was resolved, 


‘ That it be the general object of the society to collect information, 
respecting the situation and circumstances of the poor, and the most 
effectual means of meliorating their condition, in order, that any 
comforts and advantages which the poor now actually do enjoy, in 
any part of England, may eventually be extended to every part of it, 
with as much improvement, and additional benefit, as may be, to the 
poor; and with a tendency gradually to diminish parochial expences. 
For the attainment of these ends, it appears to the society, that the 
circulation of useful and fractical information, derived from experience, 
and stated driely and /lainly, so as to be generally read and under- 
stood, may be of very great national and individual benefit; and 
may induce and enable all well-disposed persons to unite in the pro- 
motion of an object, so important to the happiness and welfare of the 
cowununity at large, and particularly to that valuable branch of it, 
the labouring poor. 

- * The tollowing are selceted as the subjects, upon which the society 
desires to obtain and circulate information. Regulation of /arish 
r¥if-—Encouragement of friendly societies Amendment of parish work 
Acuscsm—Cottages now to be rendered more neat and comiortable— 

Cottage 
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Cottage gardens for supplying the family with milk—Parish corn- 
mills and farish ovens—Village shops—Village kitchens for soup— 
Improvement of cottaye fire-places and chimnies—How the poor may 
better be supplied with fwel—A//rentices in manufactories and parishes 
—Means and effects of reforming county gaols—Least exceptionable 
modes of assisting beggars—Pxdlic rooms for the industrious poor in 
cold weather.’ 


These are but a specimen, exhibiting indeed the outline of 
a benevolent plan, while it existed only in contemplation, yet 
extremely defective, compared with the prodigiously diversified 
operations of judicious and seasonable charity, enumerated in 
this small volume, during the first two years from the esta- 
blishinent of the society. 

In the chapters of contents are specified 39 cases, inserted in 
the order of transmission, on the miscellaneous exertions of 
benevolence, in different parts of the kingdom, by contributors, 
many of them eminent in rank, and all distinguished by personal 
worth. We present our readers with a few distinct articles, in 
an abbreviated form. 

Plans for the encouragement and reward of industry. 

1. Account (by the Earl of Winchelsea) of a spinning school 
at Oakham, Rutlandshire, where children are instructed, gratis, 
in spinning and knitting, those who choose it in reading, and 
those who bring work, in sewing: the hours of work from 
eight to one, and from two to seven: from one to two, dinner 
and rest. No work after dinner on Saturdays. A dinner to 
be provided for those who choose to dine in the school on 
working days, for which they are to pay six-pence per week ; 
and, in case of illness, the dinner may be sent for to their 
homes. ‘The whole of the earnings to belong tothe children ; 
for the dinners and fucl the expence never exceeded the six- 
pence per head weekly. P. 3 

2. At Lewisham in Kent, a school of industry was opened 
by subscription, for the reception of 60 children, in 1796. 
‘hey are admitted on the recommendation of subscribers, and 
are employed in spinning, knitting, and weaving. In rotation 
they are taught toread. ‘heir weekly maintenance is estimated 
atone shilling and six-pence per head, and when they earn 
more in any week, as many of them do, they are paid and carry 
home the surplus. Spinning wheels are lent, and materials 
furnished at home, for any of the adult inhabitants who wish 
employment, and are paid for their work upon delivery. A 
suit of clothes, made of the cloth and camblet of their own 
manufacture, is yearly given to the children who attend the 
school, as a reward of their good behaviour. At the end ot 
the first year, May 1797, the nett profit of the manufaciure 
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was 55]. and that profit may fairly be stated at 1001. a year, in 
future. ‘This school now supplies the parish workhouse with 
most of the clothing articles ; besides which, a stock of knitted 
stockings, cambiets and worsted, is kept in the warehouse for 
sale, and has a growing demand. ‘The inhabitants find advan- 
tage in the purchase. P. 153. 

For an account of similar institutions, endowed by the Rey. 
Mr. Gilpin, at Boldre, by a female friendly society at Emping- 
ham, and by the Rev. Mr. Bowyer at Bamburgh Castle, we 
refer to pages 196, 202, and 204. 

Obvious is the beneficial tendency of planting in young minds 
the seeds of skill, even in the manual arts of domestic life. 
Thus is idleness, the bane of genius and source of every enor- 
mity, killed in its root ; the habit of application to useful occu- 
pations acquired, and a foundation laid for private emolument, 
and public esteem. Mechanics and day-labourers, in hard 
times, are often reduced to penury, ‘The most judicious libe- 
rality to such is occasional aid, encouragement in their profes- 
sional employments, and, when their families are numerous, 
education at the expence of the parish, corporation, or such 
voluntary funds as are, or may be, provided for purposes so 
humane, See an account of a charity for placing out poor 
children at Greetham, by the Rev. J. Brewster, p. 115, and 
another in Essex by J. Conyers, Esq. p. 142. 

Friend/y societies, —Of such provident schemes a few were 
here and there established, prior to the formation of this nati- 
onal society, whose laudable exertions have extensively im- 
proved every beneficial institution of the kind. The first paper, 
dated the 17th of February 1797, details the procedure of the 
friendly association at Castle Eden, in the county of Durham, 
projected in 1793. The trustees are the lord of the manor, the 
clergy and justices of that, and the two adjacent parishes. An- 
nual subscribers of one guinea and upwards, are honorary 
members. ‘Twelve principal inhabitants, with the church- 
wardens of the three parishes, and all the honorary members, 
are directors for the time. From the 10th of August to the 
31st of December 1796, donations, subscriptions, and interest 
of money lent, amounted to 721. 19s. 6d. and the monthly 
contributions, deducting sums paid during sickness, with sur- 
plus from funerals, entrances, &c. 3891. 16s. 6d. the total 
4621. 16s. ‘The ages of admission are from 22 to 46, and the 
monthly payments from one to two shillings. For menin 
sickness, lamencss, or infirmity, the benefits are six shillings a 
weck, when confined in bed, unable to go out, or to pertorm 
any kind of work ;—otherwise, half that sum :—medical aid 

provided 
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provided for sick members.—In old age each member to 
have quarterly payment of the following annuity. From 
Men f. Wom. £. Men £. Wom. &£. 

50 to 60 — — 4 80 to 90 id — 10 

60 —70 — 6 — 6 90 tilldeathh 12 — 12 

70 — 80 — 8 — 8 

A sum not more than ten, or less than five pounds, is lent to 
members for purchasing cows ; upon a promissory note signed 
by the — and two householders, for re-payment with 
interest, p. 1, 13. 

Ina pied to overseers it is required, that members of 
friendly societies, who provide resources from their own in- 
dustry, be exempted from parish rates, as an act, not merely of 
justice, but of prudence. P. 255. 

Village shop. Of this useful regulation the only instance w 
recollect is an account transmitted by the Bishop of Durhat 
In 1793 such a shop was opened at Mongwell, in ee 
tor the benefit of that and three small adjoining parishes, The™ 
articles procured from wholesale dealers were sold at prime 
cost, for ready money, in quantities proportionate to the 
weekly demand of poor families. ‘The value of candles, bacon 
and cheese, including carriage, and the retailer’s.salary, was 
223). 14s. 2d. and the saving to the poor on these three com- 
modities, 48]. 1s. 10d. for the year 1796. In the subjoined 
observations, it is remarked, that the articles procured from that 
shop saved the purchasers 21 per cent.—that they have full 
weight, and articles of the best quality—that the poor are pre- 
vented from contr acting debts, and have the full enjoyment of 
their earnings. P. 13. 

A similar provision of flour, for indigent families, at a re- 
duced price, occurs. During the autumn 1797, complaints 
were frequent in the parish of Hadham, Hertfordshire, of the 
superior price at which wheat sold at mills, or in shops, to 
market rates. Dr. Hamilton, the respectable rector of that 
parish, bought 110 bushells, at 30]. 4s. expended I!. 12s. 3d. 
for grinding, dressing and carriage ; and the profit was 13s, 
A second cargo was procured for 121. 11s. 9d. the loss 4s. 5d. 
By these means, it is noted, that the poor buy their flour with a 
saving of at least four-pence in every peck, with the benefit of 
the best sort.and full measure, which at 5]. per week, the 
gain on 2U sacks amounts to 2601. yearly, sort two thirds of 
the whole poor’s rate. ‘This plan is beneficial to the other 
classes. ‘The miller reduced his price from 8s. 8d..a bushel to 
8s. 4d. and has not raised it these two months past, though the 
price of it has considerably advanced. P. 191, 


For 
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For the erection of a parish windmill by subscription, at 
Barham Downs, in Kent, its regulations, and beneficial ef- 
fects, as also another at Chislehurst. See p. 52. 


Extract from an Account of an incorporated House of In- 
dustry, for two united Hundreds in the County of Nor- 
folk; by Edward Parry, Esq. 

‘ Of this institution, in its extent and utility, an estimate may be 
taken from the encouragement granted to the governor and his wife, 
the matron, 851. per annum, the chaplain 30l. the surgeon 601. four 
other surgeons, for attendance and medicines, 45]. each; the di- 
rector’s clerk 501. A farm of 150 acres, providing a dairy, and oc- 
casionally fat cattle, belongs to the house ;—a garden of six or seven 
acres, dressed by the old men of the house, produces abundance of 
vegetables.. The governor lays in a stock of wheat from the mar- 
ket, from harvest to March or April. It is ground in a mill belong- 
ing to the house, and made into bread. All the meat is purchased 
an the animal, and killed in the house; where several manufactories 
are established, and the poor make for themselves all sorts of wear- 
ing apparel ; the whole establishment being managed with wconomy, 
but with sufficient plenty. Of the whole persons in the house, 
about half are children under fourteen ; at which age they are bual- 
lotted out by rotation to farmers, or tradesmen, for a year.’ 


Of that institution, Mr. Parry, the writer of this article, 
was once anactive member, and generous patron. P. 44, 


Schemes for Geconomy in Fuel, Kitchen Utensils, and Food. 


Fuel, in some parts, is easily procured, in others almost 
equal to the produce of labour by the day or year. 

In 1794 the parish of Little Dunham, Norfolk, was inclosed, 
when Edward Parry, Esq. procured, by consent of the com- 
missioners, a parcel of land to be set out, and the rents appro- 
priated to the poor for fuel, to be delivered at their cottages, in 
such proportions as the trustees should determine. ‘lhat parcel 
was let by auction for 21 years, at the annual rent of 50]. though 
estimated only at 20]. So evident was the emolument, that 
similar enclosures have, for the like purpose, been made in the 
neighbourhood ; and it seems advisable that such a plan should 
be generally known and imitated. P. 42. 

For an account of the kitchen fitted up at the Foundling, 
under the direction of Count Rumford, see p. 65. It is re- 
marked, that the quantity of coals, annually consumed in that 
hospital, had been 35 chaldrons, now reduced to 10. In the 
eld kitchen were two cooks, who had a severe and hot service; 
now one does the whole work with ease, and the food is better 
dressed. ‘The Rev. Dr. Glass. provided coals for the poor of 
Greenford and Wanstead in the summer of 1797, and sold 

thems 
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them at a reduced price about the beginning of winter, in small 
quantities ; and recommends a subscription, for the continuance 
and extension of such charity. P. 58. 

At Epping Forest is a school of industry for the employment 
of children, where an ordinary was opened in October 1797, 
and a dinner provided on week days for the children, at six-pence 
aweek. ‘They are allowed to eat as much as they please, and 
their healthy countenances, and decent behaviour, evidence the 
plenty of their meals. Several shops for soup in divers places 
of the metropolis, and of the country, have been set up, for the 
relief of the poor, to whom tickets of admission are distributed 
by subscription. 

Various are the regulations, and all are judicious, liberal and 
salutary. We regret the necessity of superceding the several 
articles of provision, receipts for preparation, and the ceconomi- 
cal prices at which they are bought and retailed. 

It is with singular pleasure we remark the attention paid to 
the construction of cottages, their situation, convenience, 
cleanliness, and plain ornaments. ‘The care of this generous 
society provides linen for apprenticing poor children, needy 
families, and lying-in women. In some places parish mid- 
wifes are instructed for the exercise of that calling, particu- 
larly at Aldenham, Herts. ‘There, too, blankets are lent out to 
cottagers in November, and returned in May, unless the bor- 

‘rower become the purchaser at a reduced price. 

In many of the charitable establishments, lately introduced, 
medical assistance is afforded by resident practitioners, or in 
rotation. In May 1796 a house for the prevention of infec- 
tious fevers was opened upon private subscription at Man- 
chester, by the board of health there, and placed under the di- 
rection of a professional committee selected from the gentlemen 
of the infirmary. ‘The regulations for the admission of patients, 
and the internal management, do credit to the humanity and 
experience of the conductors. ‘The state of the first patients, 
the cures happily effected, and the salutary consequences of the 
institution, are minutely exemplified. But we must refer to 
the book. 

Laudable attempts have been made for ascertaining the cir- 
cumstances, and an outline projected for the accommodation of 
beggars; for meliorating the condition, and reforming the mo- 
tals of prisoners in gaols, and correction-houses, the mining 
poor, and apprentices to chimney sweepers. Of this last class 
we report an incident without abridgment. 

‘In Degember 1791, C. Richmond, a little boy, the apprentice of 
achimney sweeper in Mary-le-Bone, was convicted at the.Old 
Bailey of a felony in the adjoining house of the Rev. Mr. a 

n 
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On a preceding Sunday he had run away from his master, and was 
brought home on Tuesday. His master and mistress going out, left 
him locked up in the house by himself. On their return in the 
evening, the doors and windows were all fast, but the boy had es- 
¢aped. On Thursday he was perceived in the room with a bundle 
of women’s clothes, which he said he had found in a cockloft, and 
had brought home for his mistress. Some circumstances leading to 
detection, he was apprehended, and tried at the Old Bailey. It 
appeared, that he had climbed up his master’s chimney, and down 
Mr. Buckley’s, where he had stolen the clothes. The boy’s account 
was, that he took the clothes to prevent his being beat; that, when 
unemployed, he was sent to beg in the streets 5 and that on one 
Sunday, he had begged eight shillings, which his master took from 
him. “Another time he brought home a new pair of shoes some 
charitable person had given him. They, too, were taken from him, 
and pawned for a few pence. He was convicted, but being thought 
more an object of mercy than of justice, Mr. Sheriff Sanderson pro- 
cured for him the protection of the Philanthropic Society.’ 


With this shocking narrative, the writer, J. Bernard, Esq. 
contrasts the character of Mr. D. Porter, a master chimney 
sweeper, whom innate energy, anda protecting providence, had 
enabled to patronize such unfortunate creatures. He wrote 
with warmth and feeling a pamphlet ‘* Considerations on the 
present Sta:e of Chimney Sweepers,’ which do honour to his 
heart. Mr. Bernard made him a not expected visit, at a Sun- 
day dinner, and had very great pleasure in seeing his journey- 
men and boys sitting down to a good meal of boiled mutton, 
and rice pudding, served up with every circumstance of clean- 
liness and comfort. ‘Their behaviour was decent, orderly, and 
cheerful. In 32 years, Mr. Porter has lost only two appren- 
tices by death ; and as to that dreadful disease, the chimney 
sweeper’s cancer, a disorder so common and so fatal to the 
climbing boys, his apprentices never had any symptoms of it. 

This volume, small in size, but rich in valuable contents, has 
inherent merit, sufficient to justify a general reception, and en- 
gage a generous nation in rendering effectual, and widely ex- 
tensive, the several schemes of usefulness begun and conducted 
by the coucurrence of a few individuals, who have merited the 
gratitude of the passing generation, and established their claim 
to permanent renown. 

Ata time when associations, inimical to science, religion, 
government, and social ordey, have, with activity equal to their 
rmaticious and prostituted principies, by a general confederacy, 
set themseives to level all distinctions of rank, and demolish 
every fence of public and private rights, have the members of 
this respectable soctety united their efforts for enlarging the 
eonvemencies, multipiying the comforts, and securing the 

attachment 
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attachment of the laborious poor to a well praised constitution, 
on the stability of which depends the prosperity of all its sub= 
jects. ‘Their generous endeavours to suppress a spirit of sedi- 
tion, by supplying indigence, and rewarding industry, merit 
not only praise, but concurrence with their benevolent designs. 


« The noblest, and most elevated employments of the human mind, 
must lose their importance, when placed in competition with re- 
searches, on which the welfare and good conduct of millions may 
depend; and the result add as much to national prosperity as to in- 
dividual benefit” Preliminary Address. 


The extreme utility of the publication must apologize for the 
length to which we have extended this article. 








Travels through the States of North America, and the Provinces of Upper 


and Lower Canada. 


(Concluded from page 3715.) 


FTER traversing Pennsylvania in another direction, the fol- 
lowing spring, where Mr. ‘\V eld uniformly met with thesame 
clownish manners, the same indifferent entertainment, and the 
same bad roads, he entored the state of Virginia, in which the 
antiquated virtue of hospitality is still kept up among the gen- 


try, and a more polished address prevails even among the pea- 
santry. ‘The principal planters in Virginia have very tew wants 
but what their own estates can supply. All kinds of artizans 
are found among their slaves, whose numbers encrease so 
rapidly, that there are more than the necessities of their masters 
require. ‘This isa convincing proof that they are used with 
humanity ; and where it is necessary to have recourse to fresh 
importations to keep up a stock, it leaves no doubt on our minds 
but that the planters are either deficient in good conduct, or 
mildness and forbearance. ‘Ihe culture of tobacco is the grand 
object of attention in this state. ‘Lhe seeds are sown.pretty 
early in the spring, and transplanted about the beginning of 
May. About August the plants have reached maturity, when 
they are cut down, and dried in a peculiar manner. Insects 
and worms are very injurious to them, at different periods of 
their growth, and much time and trouble are expended in ob- 
viating and removing those evils. 


© Tobacco,’ says Mr. Weld, ‘ is not near so much cultivated now 
as it was formerly, the great demand for wheat having induced most 
of the planters to raise that grain in preference. Those who raise 
tobacco and Indian corn are called planters, and those who cultivate 
small grain, farmers.’ P. 89. 


No. VI. 4B Of 
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Of the college of William and Mary, at Williamsburgh, and 


its students, we have the following curious account. 


‘It is a heavy pile which bears, as Mr. Jefferson, I think, says, a 
very close resemblance to a large brick-kiln, excepting that it has a 
roof. The students were about thirty in number when I was there: 
from their appearance one would imagine that the seminary ought 
rather to. be termed a grammar-school than a college; yet I under- 
stand the visitors, since the present revolution, finding it full of 
young boys just learning the rudiments of Greek and Latin, a cir- 
cumstance which consequently deterred others more advanced from 
going there, dropped the professorships for these two languages, and 
established others in their place. The professorships, as they now 
stand, are for law, medicine, natural and moral philosophy, mathe- 
matics, and modern languages. The Bishop of Virginia is president 
ofthe college, and has apartments in the buildings. Half a dozen 
or more of the students, the eldest about twelve years old, dined at 
his table one day that 1 was there; some were without shoes or 
stockings, others without coats. During dinner they constantly 
rose to help themselves at the side board. A couple of dishes of 
salted meat, and some oyster soup, formed the whole of the dinner. 
I only mention this, as it may convey some little idea of American 
colleges and American dignitaries,’ P. 95. 


Richmond, the present capital of Virginia, is situated imme- 
diately below the falls of James River. It is about a mile and 
an half long, though far from being compact and well built. 
Here gambling is carried to the most shameful excess; and 
the infamous practice of gouging *, which would disgrace can- 
nibals, meets neither with reprehension nor check. 

Crossing the Blue Mountains, there is a singular contrast 
between the country and the inhabitants on each side: the soil 
is generally rich, the air salubrious, and the natives robust and 
hale. At the foot of the Alleghamy mountains are some me- 
dical springs, which begin to attract visitors. 

‘The description of Rockbridge is too curious to be omitted. 


‘ This bridge stands about ten miles from Fluvanna river, and 
nearly the same distance from the Blue Ridge. It extends across a 
deep cleft in a mountain, which, by some great convulsion of nature, 
has been split asunder from top to bottom, and it seems to have been 





* Gouging is exclusively an American diversion. When the vul- 
gar quarrel, in the southern states more particularly, they fight just 
hike wild beasts, with feet, hands, and nails, but chiefly pride them- 
selves in being able to force their adversary’s eye out of the socket, 
_ which is called gouging. In some places every third or fourth man 
appears with one eye!!! lett 
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{eft there purposely to afford a passage from one side of the chasm 
tothe other. The cleft or chasm is about two miles long, and is in 
some places upwards of three hundred feet deep; the depth varies 
according to the height of the mountain, being deepest where the 
mountain is most lofty. The breadth of the chasm also varies in 
different places ; but in every part it is uniformly wider at top than 
towards the bottom. That the two sides of the chasm were once 
united appears very evident, not only from projecting rocks on the 
one side corresponding with suitable cavities on the other, but also 
from the different strata of earth, sand, clay, &c. being exactly simi- 
Jar from top to bottom on both sides; but by what great agent they 
were separated, whether by fire or by water, remains hidden amongst 
those arcana of nature which we vainly endeavour to develope. 

‘ The arch consists of a solid mass of stone, or of several stones ce- 
mented so strongly together, that they appear but as one. This 
mass, it is to be supposed, at the time that the hill was rent asunder, 
was drawn across the fissure from adhering closely to one side, and 
being loosened from its bed of earth at the opposite one. It seems 
as probable, I think, that the mass of stone forming the arch was thus 
forcibly plucked from one side, and drawn across the fissure, as that 
the hill should have remained disunited at this one spot from top to 
bottom, and thata passage should atterwards have been forced through 
it by water. The road leading to the bridge runs through a thick 
wood, and up ahill; having ascended which, nearly to the top, you 
pause for a momentat finding a sudden discontinuance of the trees at 
one side ; but the amazement which fills the mind is great indeed, 
when, on going a few paces towards the part which appears thus 
open, you find yourself on the brink vf a tremendous precipice. 
You involuntarily draw back, stare around, then again come forward 
to satisfy yourself that what you have seen is real, and not illusions of 
fancy. You now perceive, that you are upon tlic top of the bridge, 
to the very edge of which, on one side, you may approach with 
safety, and look down into the abyss, being prevented from falling by 
a parapet of fixed rocks. The walls, as it were, of the bridge, at this 
side, are so perpendicular, that a person leaning over the parapet of 
rock might let fall a plummet from the hand to the very bottom of the 
chasm. On the opposite side this is not the case, nor is there any 
parapet; but from the edge of the road, which runs over the bridge, 
isa gradual slope to the brink of the chasm, upon which it is some- 
what dangerous to venture. This slope is thickly covered with large 
trees, principally cedars and pines. The opposite side was also weil 
furnished with trees formerly, but all those that grew near the edge 
of the bridge have been cut down by different people, for the sake of 
seeing them tumble to the bottom. Betore the trees were destroyed 
in this manner, you might have passed over the bridge without 
having had any idea of being upon it; for the breadth of it is no less 
than eighty feet. The road runs nearly in the middle, and is fre- 
quented daily by wagguns.’  P. 128. 

4B2 After 
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After a short tour through Maryland, our author returned z 
second time to Philadelphia, and falling in with two English 
gentlemen, to encrease the pleasure of travelling, they agreed 
to proceed together towards Canada, taking New York in their 
route, whose inhabitants are distinguished for their politeness, 
gaiety, and hospitality. Here they made but a very short stay, 
on account of the yellow fever, whose ravages were daily en- 
creasing. It cannot be expected that we should particularize 
every place through which they passed in this long and compa- 
ratively little frequented track. It is but candid, however, to 
remark, that the reader will accompany Mr. Weld with a high 
degree of satistaction, through these wild and romantic regions, 
io the falls of Niagara, of which he gives some beautiful views, 
and in his navigations of the Canadian lakes. 

His description of the native Indians, their manners and 
customs, though not wholly new, contains much acuteness of 
observation, and just discrimination of character ; nor will his ac- 
count of the original French and English Canadians, their 
amusements and pursuits, be read without a pleasure propor- 
tioned to the interest which British subjects must take in what 
concerns every component part of the empire,» however re- 
motely situated. . 

‘The actual cession of the forts on the back settlements was 
long an object of great expectation and anxiety to the United 
States, and of fearful anticipation to many in our own country. 
This bone of contention, however, has been given up by the 
British government with peculiar good faith ; and we are happy 
to find that, instead of lessening the defence of our remaining 
settlements, or circumscribing our trade with the Indians, from 
the prudence and judgment with which new fortified positions 
have been taken, both these objects will even be materially 
promoted*. 

As well wishers to the interests of all our fellow subjects, 
we are tempted to transcribe the following important obser- 
vation. 


«It is worthy of remark, that, as military posts, all those lately 
established by the British are far superior, in point of situation, to 
those delivered up. The ground on which the new block house is 
building, on the British side of Niagara river, is nine feet higher than 
the top of the stone house in the American fort, and it commands 
every part of the fort. The chief strength of the old fort is on the 
land side ; towards the water the works are very weak, and the 
whole might be battered down by a single twelve pounder, judici- 





* ‘The posts delivered up are Oswego, Niagara, De:rvit, and 
Michillimakinac. 
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ously planted on the British side of the river. At present it is not 
proposed to erect any other works on the British side of the river 
than the block house; but should a fort be constructed hereafter, it 
will be placed on Mississaguis Point, a still more advantageous situ- 
ation than that on which the block house stands, as it completely 
commands the entrance of the river. 

‘ The new post on Detroit river commands the channel much more 
effectually than the old fort in the town of Detroit ; vessels cannot 
go up or down the river without passing within a very few yards of 
it. Itis remarkable, indeed, that the French, when they first pene- 
trated into this part of the country, fixed upon the spot chosen for 
this new fort, in preference to that where Detroit stands, and they 
had absolutely begun their fort and town, when the whole party 
was unhappily cut off by the Indians. 

‘The island of St. Joseph, in the third place, is a more eligible 
situation for a British military post than Michillimakinac, inasmuch 
as it commands the entrance of Lake Superior, whereas Michilli- 
makinac only commands the entrance into Lake Michigan, which 
is wholly within the territory of the United States. 

‘It is sincerely to be hoped, however, that Great Britain and the 
United States may continue friends, and that we never may have 
occasion to view those posts on the frontiers in any other light than 
as convenient places for carrying on commerce.’ P. 306. 


The 37th letter, which conveys ‘a brief account of the 


persons, manners, characters, qualifications, mental and cor- 
poreal, of the Indians, interspersed with anecdotes,’ is replete 
with information and amusement, but, for obvious reasons, we 
must refrain from farther excerpts from a work which we have 
already analized at considerable length. 

Nothing now remains but to give our opinion of the stile 
and composition. As the epistolary form is adopted, a looser 
texture is certainly allowable, but at the same time we could 
have wished that ‘the diction had been more polished, and the 
periods better turned. 

It cannot be said matertam superabat opus, but quite the 
reverse: there is much agreeable matter buried in occasional 
inelegance and colloquial phraseology ; and should the work 
reach a second edition, which we have little doubt but that it 
will, we would beg leave to recommend more of the dime labor, 
which will render it one of the most satisfactory and agreeable 
publications that has appeared on the subject of North Ame- 
rica, 


Dr. 
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Dr. Jackson on Fever. (Concluded from Page 485.) 


N his xith chapter, Dr. Jackson proceeds to the cure of 
fever, and this he ushers in with the following obser- 


vations: 

« Medical science has in general advanced ; some parts of it have 
made considerable progress, but the cure of fever appears to be sta- 
tionary, if not retrograde, Books have been written on the sub- 
ject without number; infallible methods fill the pages of authors, 
and important discoveries are communicated in every new publi- 
cation: yet men die as in the days of ignorance. The cure of fe- 
ver, it must be acknowledged, is difficult, and capable of little per- 
fection in the state of progress at which the disease is usually sub- 
mitted to the care of physicians. But though difficult, it might be 
presumed, that something could not well fail to be discovered from 
the unwearied research of writers: the subject has filled volumes, 
yet it does not appear that a general principle is attained ; the result, 
consequently, is a mass of contradictions—a collection of opinions— 
not always candidly and ingenuously represented.’ 


In this sort of representation of the Jabours of his prede- 
cessors, Dr. Jackson brings into question his own accuracy, 
and subjects what he has himself to offer to a severer criticism— 
In our judgment, no part of medicine has made a greater ad- 
vance than the cure of fever, as that disease usually appears in 
Europe; an advance which is chiefly to be attributed to the 
attention and skill of the British physicians. 

The importance of cleanliness, ventilation and a cool at- 
mosphere, are in a great measure modern discoveries ; as are 
the use of bark, opium and wine, the most efficacious of our 
remedies. And if the use of cold water internally and exter- 
nally, as lately practised with success, be recommended by 
many of the ancients, yet these remedies were net employed by 
them on any certain principles, and were attended with con- 
sequences of such hazard as brought them into disuse. 

At the present day, there is perhaps no disease more sub- 
jected to the powers of medicine than the common contagious 
fever of Europe, when these are employed with every advan- 
tage of circumstance. ‘To the dreadful fever which has lately 
ravaged the West Indies and English America, Dr. Jackson’s 
remarks are more justly applicable. But let us hear what his 
experience has suggested on the cure of fever in the two forms 
into which he has divided it—And first of the contagious 


fever. 


* When the patient was seen in the course of the first day, the views 


were directed to effect a change of existing circumstances,’ (that is, to 
supersede 
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supersede the febrile action, by introducing a new train of action.) 
In the accomplishment of this object, a vomit of emetic tartar, 
so managed as to prove severe in operation, was singularly success- 
ful. Evacuations by stool were frequently the consequence of this 
practice ; while sweat, or a free perspiration often resulted from 
warm bathing, or from fomenting the extremities and trunk of the 
body, with flannels wrung out of hot water. When the tide of cir- 
culation was by these means turned to the surface, James’s powders, 
in repeated doses, sometimes with, sometimes without any addition 
of calomel, warm diluent drink, blisters to the nape of the neck, 
back, or temples, were employed to support this state of things— 
and generally with complete success.’ 


We are, however, told, that to this success it was necessary 
that the plan should be adopted within twelve hours of the 
commencement of fever, and the author goes on, in his peculiar 
phraseology, as follows: 


‘ The state of diseased action being changed by the management 
here mentioned, a continuance of similar management becomes ne- 
cessary during a certain length of time, to prevent a recurrence of 
the evil habit. A succession of blisters will be often proper; the 
drinks are required to be diffusible and stimulating ; the air, cool and 
pure, to be admitted freely ; the body to be washed or bathed fire- 
quently in warm water, and afterwards washed completely in water 
from the sea or river; the linen and bedding to be changed often ; 
and travelling in boats, caris, or carriages, to be employed on every 
possible occasion. * * * Bark will also be useful in many cases, 
in maintaining the restored healthy action.’ 


But if the first days of the fever be past, there are no hopes 
of cutting it short, and another plan is to be pursued. 


‘ The chief business then is to obviate fatal tendencies as they 
arise, leaving the time of the termination to the periodical law of 
the habit.’ 


The views, in such cases, change frequently in the course of 
the disease, but one general object should always be held in 
mind, 


‘ to encourage and promote a determination to the surface and ex- 
tremities of the body.’ 


For this purpose James’s powder, often repeated, with opi- 
um, camphire, and sometimes calomel, is recommended ; pure 
air, clean linen, ablution with sea water, or water mixed with 
vinegar, are the rest of the means. If local congestion has 
taken place, blisters to the parts are the principal remedies. 


‘If 
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« If froma state of activity and excitement, torpor and suspension 
of action supervene suddenly, evacuations, bleeding, vomiting, 
purging and blistering, are indicated;—in such cases, the means, 
whatever they: are, require to be prosecuted with a determined 
boldness : on the contrary, if after a state of high excitement, the 
increased action gradually subsides, the irritability or vital energy 
seems to be exhausted rather than suspended, and more caution of 
management are requisite in directing the means of relief; for in- 
stead of the decided and seemingly violent measures, which are often 
proper in the one case, (i. e. the former case where the torpor comes 
on suddenly), a gradual supply of light and gently stimulating non- 
rishment, frequent change of linen and bedding, the admission of 
pure air, washing the body with cold water, and, above all, gesta- 
tion and travelling are now essential—Wine, brandy, and opium, 
stimulate the system to increased action ; they are numbered among 
the artificial means of supporting life, but their effects are fleeting, 
and their management is a matter of great nicety.’ 


He goes on to state the difficulties and objections that occur 
respecting the use of these remedies at large. 


‘Wine, brandy, and opium, are not merely transitory in their 
operation ; a degree of Janguor follows their use in proportion to the 
preceding excitement,—whereas the energy and increase of force 
which followed the admission of cold air, the washing of the body 
with cold water, or travelling in boats, carts, and carriages, are per- 
manent and progressive.’ 


Such is the result of our author’s experience, as to the proper 
mode of treating the contagious fever of Europe, more espe- 
cially as it appeared among our troops on the Continent, where 
his opportunities of observation chiefly occurred. 

He next proceeds to give his method of cure in the endemic 
fever of the West Indics, commonly known by the name of the 
yellow fever. 

After some remarks on the former modes of treatment of this 
disease, and of the present method of cure of the French prac- 
titioners, he gives his own practice. 


‘In the commencement of fever, whether the disease declares it- 
self by the symptoms of a paroxysm violent and in form, or only by 
head-ache and general uneasiness, the author has been in the habit, 
particularly in times of sickness, and in subjects lately arrived from 
furope, to order blood to be drawn from the arm to the amount of 
twenty ounces or upwards. This, followed by a dose of salts and 
tartar emetic, or calomel and James’s powder, is frequently sufficient 
toremove the complaint.’ This, however, ought not to be trusted 
to. * The blood should be permitted to flow from a large orifice 
till the pains remit, and the tide of the circulation be disturbed in its 
course ; a quantity less than twenty ounces will seldom answer the 
end,—less than thirty ounces will not answer it in some cases ;— 


bathing 
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bathing or fomenting the lower extremities in warm water, during 
the operation, may be employed to contribute its aid; pouring cold 
water on the head and upper parts of the body is also particularly 
useful at this time in exciting a new train of movement; a blister of 
Jarge size on the neck and between the shoulders, gives additional 
security to the operation, and calomel with James’s powder is, on 
the whole, the best form of remedy for promoting the necessary 
evacuations, by the bowels and skin, essential to health ; copious 
dilution, with drinks of tea or aromatic herbs, is of some importance. 
If these means be employed under the proper circumstances, viz. 
within the first six hours from the attack, and prosecuted with judg- 
ment and vigour, the disease will almost always be cut short, or 
changed to the form of an intermittent. So far the physician pro- 
ceeds on a principle,—the mode of cure is one in all forms; at later 
periods the views are dark, uncertain, and fluctuate according to 
relative circumstances.’ 


When the fever has passed into the second day, Dr. Jackson 
thinks there is less hope of cutting it short ;—in his peculiar 
phraseology, ‘ the figure of action is established.” We must 
then act according to symptoms.’ If the pain of the head be 
severe, with sensations of fulness and tension, and the heat 
ardent, the hair should be cut off, the head shaved, the feet 
placed in warm water, and a vein opened in the arm, from 


which blood should be allowed to flow, 


‘ not as measured by ounces, but till the head-ache be removed, 
and the existing state of the circulation actually changed; cold 
water, or rather water artificially cooled by the solution of salt, 
being then poured on the head, and upper parts of the body, the 
head washed, perhaps, with Cayenne vinegar, and a large blister 
applied to the back part of the neck and between the shoulders ; 
the patient laid in bed, supplied plentifully with drink, cool, re- 
freshing, and gently stimulating or warm, aromatic, and diffusible, 
there is good reason to expect the commencement of a new and 
favourable train of movement; the operation of James’s powder, to 
which calomel, in moderate doses, may often be added with advan- 
tage, will be found useful in promoting this view, and in su/fortiag 
it when begun? 


These observations apply, it should be observed, to the se- 
cond day of the fever. If no advantage be obtained in three 
hours, the bleeding is to be repeated, 


‘ with new effusions of cold water, and the adoption of the bold 
measure of moving the patient in a cart, carriage, or spring wag- 
gon, through the pure air, sheltered by boughs of trees, in the best 
possible manner, trom the direct rays ofthe sun. This is a practice 
which has seldom been employed by professional authority ; but it 
is a practice, when tried by accident, far exceeding all others in its 
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benefits. “There are various means, which irritate and stimulates 
but the effusionfof cold water, and gestation in air, are the only or the 
principal ones, which give permanent energy to the healthy action 
of the human system. Frictions, and, perhaps in preference to 
others, frictions of the epegastric regions with mercurial ointment, 
may contribute their aid.’ 


Dr. Jackson fears that rashness may be imputed to him in 
recommending these remedies, but his conscience acquits him 
of the charge. 

After the fever has got into the third day, the disease he 
thinks cannot be cut short—congestions take place, and eva~ 
cuations from the scat of these is recommended, 


* It appears on the inspection of dead bodies, that, under a certain 
condition of things, a cure can only be attempted by copious and 
effective evacuations from the alimentary canal. Calomel has been 
supposed to answer this purpose best; and it is evident that the 
purgatives employed should be small in bulk and powerful in effect 
—the cathartic extract is probably a good addition. 

‘ Frictions to the abdomen ought not to be neglected, particus 
larly frictions of mercurial ointment—they are of service perhaps by 
the action of simple friction, as well as by the qualities of the mer- 
cury, stimulating to action the torpid vessels of the surface; wash- 
ing with cold water is almays refreshing, and, after the sensibility of 
the skin is restored, it is of considerable benefit; but the great and 
important remedy, and the only one, perhaps, by which the ope- 
ration of purgatives can be rendered extensive, is agitation in pure 
zir,—even rapid motion in a carriage or spring-waggon. The be- 
nefits of accidental trial decree it to be @ remedy of common resort.” 


The author pursues this subject at some length, and we re- 
gret that it is not in our power to attend him. 

Having described the method of cure generally, he employs 
the second section of this chapter in remarks on particular re- 
medies. ‘These are venesection, emetics, purgatives, cold- 
bathing, gestation, and blisters. Dr. Jackson is an advocate 
for blood-letting, not only in yellow fever, but under certain 
circumstances, in the contagious fever of hospitals, where it is 
usually supposed destructive. He does not incline to the opi- 
nion of Dr. Chisholme and others, who attribute the beneficial 
effects of calomel to its power of salivation. He considers it 
as useful as a purgative only. Qn cold-bathing he ob- 
serves that, 


« Its good effects are eminent, when employed under froper cir- 
cumstances in the endemic fever of tropical countries; in the conta- 
gious fevers of ships and hospitals, cold-bathing, and washing with 
water, exceed in benefit all the resources of the medical ast. ld 
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cold bathing, like all other remedies, requires a@ certain condition of 
things, to ensure the success of the application: and it generally 
happens, that where the condition ts disregarded, a fault is charged to 
the remedy, which in reality belongs to the judgment of the pre- 
scriber. 


Chap. xii. treats of the consequences of fever ;—Chap. xiii. 
of original local modes of action of the cause of fever ;—Chap. 
xiv. of Prevention ;—Chap. xv. of Convalescence. 

To the volume is appended, under the title of Part ii. An 
Explanation of the Principles of Military Discipline, Military 
(Economy ; and a Scheme of Medical Arrangement for Ar- 
mies, extending to 48 pages, which seems desetving of the 
attention of our military commanders, and which might be 
printed by itself with propriety and advantage. We can easily 
suppose with our author that the importance of the medical 
department of the service is not always sufficiently understood 
in our armies, nor its influence sufficiently felt. 

We cannot close our review of this respectablé work with- 
out a few reflections, which the subject of it naturally sug- 
gests. 

The great improvements made in the treatment of the con- 
tagious fever of Europe, had led to a very general supposition, 
that the mortality which attended the fevers of former times, 
especially in fleets and armies, had arisen, in a considerable 
degree, from erroneous modes of practice, and particularly 
from the too free use of the lancet, and the neglect of wine, 
bark, and opium, remedies which in typhics are now em- 
ployed with such success. ‘The dreadful fever which has ra- 
vaged the West Indies during the present war, and which seems 
to have taken up its residence in some of the principal cities of 
America, has afforded melancholy proofs of the fallaciousness 
of this conclusion, and is one of the many events of the pre- 
sent times, calculated to abate the pride of modern science.— 
We have read the records of this fever with sorrow and 
humiliation—human efforts have been opposed to it in vain— 
year after year it renews its desolating progress—and, if we are 
tightly informed, ten thousand victims, in the city of Philadel- 
phia alone, ten thousand British graves in the single Island of 
Hispaniola, serve to attest the power of this terrible pesti- 
lence. 

Without presuming to impute blame to those who have had 
to administer the resources of art to the sufferers under this dis- 
ease, we may be permitted to lament that their experience has 
taught us so Fete of the means of preventing or combating its 


future attacks. Various publications have appeared on its 
4C 2 nature 
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nature and treatment, from quarterst hat command ourattention, 
and ought to procure our respect. We have read and com- 
pared these with care, and have shut the volumes in doubt and 
despondence. Every thing respecting this disease is a subject 
of dispute. Whether it originates in miasmata or morbid hu-~ 
man effluvia ; whether it spreads by contagion ; whether it is 
accompanied by a local affection of the stomach or of the 
brain ; whether blood-letting be useful or hurtful ; whether 
mercury be useful merely as a purgative, or by its specific ope- 
ration ; whether, and in what doses, bark, wine or opium are 
admissible : these, and other important points, are all, more 
or less, matters of controversy, in which testimony opposes 
testimony, and the vehemence of the disputants on all sides, 
detracts universally from their credibility. 

On this field of confusion and error, we were in hopes 
that Dr. Jackson’s publication would have cast a clearer light. 
Compared with other works of the same kind, it is, indeed, re- 
spectable ; but it falls short of our expectations, and far short 
of our wishes. ‘Though the volume abounds in divisions, the 
arrangement is not clear or happy: though the directions and 
observations be copious, they are not sufficiently pointed and 
precise. ‘The practitioner at would follow Dr. Jackson, will 
often find himself doubtful and bewildered, not merely from 
the want of precision and minuteness, but from a peculiar 
phraseology, partly founded on the doctrines of Cullen, partly 
on those of John Hunter, and partly on those of Dr. Brown. 

‘The extraordinary benefit observed by Dr. Jackson from ges- 
tation in carriages, deserves attention. If future experience 
should confirm it, the method proposed by Dr. C. Smyth, of 
placing hectic patients in a swing, might probably be extended 
with advantage to persons under general fever. On the other 
remedy so much praised by our author,—the application of 
cold water to the surface by affusion or by. the cold bath, we 
expected more particular information. As far as we can dis- 
cover, he seems to have employed it merely with a view of 
introducing a new train of action, and not to have considered 
it as a means of diminishing morbid heat. 

In the mention of this remedy, in his former work, he did 
not appear to have read the narrative of Dr. Wright, nor does 
he now seem to have scen the recent work on the use of cold 
water externally and internally in fever, by Dr. Currie. We 
have, from Dr. Jackson, no details of the temperature of the 
water employed, or of the effects of the application on the heat 
or pulse of the patient. Indeed, it is to be regretted, that none 
ot the practitioners either in the West Indies or America scem to 


have made any thermometrical observations on the heat of the 
' patients 
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patients in this fever, on which there is reason to suppose that 
the proper use of all remedies that influence the temperature of 
the living body so materially depends. 
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Travels in the interior Districts of Africa ; ferformed under the direction and 
patronage of the African Association, in the years 1795, 1796, and 
i797. By Mungo Park, Surgeon, with an Appendix, containing 
Geographical Illustrations of Africa, by Major Reunell. ff Gh 
4io. boards 9s. G. end W. Nichol, 1799. 


‘ 


MONG the associations for the most benevolent and 

praise-worthy purposes, that have arisen and been protected 
m the present reign, that for prosecuting discoveries in the 
interior of Africa, deserves no mean praise. The noblemen 
and gentiemen that compose it, animated with the most liberal 
designs themselves, have fortunately been able to communicate 
a sufficient portion of their own enthusiasm to the enterprising 
talents they have patronized. A LEpp1arp anda Hovcuron, 
willingly devoted themselves to inevitable perils, and met with 
their death in the prosecution of the objects recommended to 
them. Not intimidated, however, by their catastrophe, the 
author of the present work tendered his services to assist in 
completing the discoveries they had begun, and has had the 
good fortune, not only to enlarge the bounds of geographical 
and physical knowledge, but to return to enjoy the reflection 
on labours usefully directed, and which, we hope, will be 
honourably rewarded. 

* Thad a passionate desire,’ says Mr. Park, ¢ to examine into the 
productions of a country so little known; and to become experi- 
mentally acquainted with the modes of life and character of the 
natives. I knew that I was able to bear fatigue: and I relied on 
my youth, and the strength of iny constitution, to preserve me from 
the effectsofthe climate. The salary which 'the committee allowed 
was sufficiently large, and I made no stipulations for future reward. 
if 1 should perish on my journey, I was willing that my hopes and 
expectations should perish with me; and if 4 should succeed “in 
rendering the geography of Africa more familiar tomy countrymen, 
and in opening to their ambition and industry new sources of wealth 


‘and new channels of commerce. I knew that I was in the hands of 


men of honour, who would not fail to bestow that remuneration which 


my successful services should appear to them to merit. The com- 


mittee of the association having made such enquiries as they 
thought necessary, declared themselves satisfied with the qualifica- 
tions that I possessed, and accepted me for the service; and with 
that liberality which, on all occasions, distinguishes their conduct, 
gave me every encouragement which it was in their power to grant, 
ot which 1 could with propriety ask.’ 


Such 
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Such are the candid and respectful terms in which Mr. Park 
speaks of himself and his employers. His patience, his 
prudence, and his fortitude alike endear him to our hearts ; and 
as far as our verdict can avail him, or our recommendation 0, 
we wish to promote his interest in the sale of the volume “Wat 
us; assured that we cannot better consult our duty, and the 
pleasure of our readers, than by pointing out, what is worthy 
of notice in design or execution, to the attention and patronage 
of the public. Before we enter, however, on a particular 
examination of Mr. Park’s travels, in justification of our 
preliminary observations, we subjoin the opinion of Major 
Rennell, the greatest geographer of his age, and, therefore, the 
most competent judge of the merits of this performance. 


‘ The late journey of Mr. Park,’ says the Major, ¢ into the ine 
terior of western Africa, has brought to our knowledge more im- 
portant facts respecting its geography (both moral and fhysical) than 
have been collected by any former traveller. By pointing out to us 
the positions of the sources of the great rivers Senecar, Gamura, 
and Nicrer*, were insiructed where to look for the elevated parts 
of the country; and even for the most elevated point in the western 
quarter of Africa, by the place from whence the Niger and Gambia 
turn in opposite directions to the east and west. We are taught, 
moreover, the common boundary of the desert and fruitful parts of 
the country, and of the Mooxs and NeGroes, which latter is the 
more interesting, as it may be termed a boundary in moral geography 5 
from the opposite qualities of mind, as well as of body, of the 
Moors and Negroes: for that physical geography gives rise to habits 
which often determine national character, must be allowed by every 
person who is a diligent observer of mankind. " 

‘ [t must be acknowledged, that the absolute extent of Mr. Park’s 
progress in Africa, compared with the amazing size of that continent, 
appears but small, although it be nearly 1100 British miles in a direct 
line, reckoned from its western extremity, Cape Verd. But con- 
sidered in itself, it is no inconsiderable line of travel; being more 
extensive than the usual southern tour of Europe. 





* There use the word Nicer, as being the best understood by 
Furopeans; but the srger name of this river in the country seems 
to be Guirder Jim. (Hartmann’s Edrisi, p. 32. 48.51.) Atthe same 
time, it is more commonly designed by the term JoriBa, meaning 
the great water, or great river. In like manners, the GanGes has 
two names, Padda, the proper name; Gonga, the great river. 

The Moors and Arabs call it Neer Azerp, the River of Slaves; 
but they have also a name to express the great water, that is, Nae 

Kisseer. Neel appears to be employed, in Africa, as Gonga, in 
India, to express any great river. 

By Niger, the ancients meant merely to express the river of the 
black people, or Erhiosians. The term was Roman: for the Greeks 
hcelieved it to be the head, or a branch, of the Egyptian Nile. a 
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© But, moreover, it affords a triumph to the learned, in that it con- 
firms some points of fact, both of geography and natural history, 
which have appeared in ancient authors, but to which our own want 
of knowledge has denied credit. I allude more particularly to the 
course of the Niger, and the history of the Lotoshagi. That the Grecks 
and Romans, who had formed great establishments in Africa, and 
the latter in particular, who had penetrated to the Niger*, should 
have had better opportunities of knowing the interior part of the 
country, than we, who live at a distance from it, and possess only a 
few scattered factories near the sea coast, is not to be wondered at : 
but the proof of such facts should teach us to be less hasty in decrying 
the authority of ancient authdrs; since the fault may arise from a 
want of comprehension on our parts, or from an assumption of false 
principles on theirs. 

‘ Few geographical facts have heen more questioned in modern 
times, than the course of the great inland river of Africa, generally 
understood by the name of Niger; some describing it to run to the 
west, Others to the east; but of these opinions, I believe the former 
has been espoused by the most numerous party, by fart. Although 
Mr. Park’s authority, founded on ocular demonstration, sets this 
question for ever at rest, by determining the course of the river to be 
from west to east, as Major Houghton’s information had previously 
induced a belief of, yet it may not be amiss to trace the history of 
the opinions, concerning the course of this celebrated river, from the 
earliest date of profane history.” Ajpendix, page 1. 


The principal objects recommended to Mr. Park’s attention, 
were to ascertain the course of the Niger, and to visit, if possible, 
the cities of ‘Tombuctoo and Houssa, of whose magnificence 
and extent many vague reports had been spread in Europe; 
and if insuperable difficulties prevented him from fully executing 
those purposes, not only his patrons, but the public, must be 
grateful for what he has been able to accomplish. 

On the 22d of May 1795, he left Portsmouth, and after a 
pleasant voyage of thirty days, anchored in the river Gambia, 
up which he proceeded to Pisania, to deliver his letters of in- 
troduction to Dr. Laidley. Under the protection of that gentle- 
man, Mr. Park set about learning the Mandingo tongue, 
which appears to be very prevalent throughout this part of 
Africa, and collecting information respecting the interior. 
Having exposed himself to the night air in observing an eclipse 





* Pliny, lib. v. ¢. 4. 
+ M. J. Lalande, almost at the moment of Mr. Park’s investiga- 
tion, has determined its course to be to the west; notwithstanding 
the forcible reasoning of his countryman, D’Anville (Memoire sur 
VInterieur de PAfrique.) Mr. Bruce was of the same opinion. 
Vol. x14) p- 720,. 724 
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of the moon, he caught a fever; and before he was sufficiently 
recovered to set out on his journey, the rainy scason com- 
menced, when all distant travelling was of necessity suspended. 


* The care and attention of Dr. Laidley contributed greatly to 
alleviate my sufferings; his company and conversation beguiled 
the tedious hours during that gloomy season, when the rain falls in 
torrents; when suftccating heats oppress by day, and when the night 
is spent by the terrified traveller in listening to the awaking of frogs, 
of which the numbers are beyond imagination, the shrill cry of the 
jackall, and the deep howling of the hyzna; a dismal concert, 
interrupted only by the roar of such tremendous thunder, as no person 
can form a conception of but those who have heard it. 

« The country itself being an immense level, and very generally 
covered with woods, presenis a tiresome and gloomy uniformity to 
the eye ; but though nature has denied to the inhabitants the beauties 
of romantic landseapes, she has bestowed on them, with a liberal hand, 
-the more important blessings of fertility and abundance. A little 
attention to cullivation procures a suliiciency of corn; the fields 
afford a rich pasturage for cattle, and the natives are plentifully 
supplied with excellent fish, both from the Gambia river and the 
Walli creek.’ P. 9. 


On the 2d of December Mr. Park took leave of his hospitable 
friend Dr. Laidley, attended by a negroe servant, named Johnson, 


who spoke both the English and Mandingo tongues, and a boy 
named Demba, who, besides the Mandingo language, was 
acquainted with that of the Serawoollies, an inland people 
residing on the banks of the Senegal. His baggage was ex- 
tremely light, consisting only of a few changes of linen, beads, 
amber, and tobacco, some mathematical instruments, and fire- 
arms, Eyery precaution was taken that prudence could suggest 
to ensure safety and a favourable reception; but with very 
various success. 

It will not be expected that we should give a connected view 
of Mr. Park’s adventures, and the different nations through 
which he passed: in fact this would be to transcribe a large 
portion of the work. Our object is merely to excite curiosity: 
we cannot gratify it to the full; and, therefore, we must be 
satished with enumerating some prominent features in our 
author’s fortune, on this expedition, and with giving a few ex- 
tracts from his own well written journal, accompanied by 
mcidental reflections arising out of the subject. 

Among all barbarous nations there is a :nixture of virtues 
and vices, which are called into action from caprice or the 
momentary impulse, rather. than from any steady principles of 
conduet. From some of the petty kings of the country through 
which he travelled, Mr. Park met with kindness and pre- 
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tection, from others with insolence and rapacity. The sove- 
reign of Bondou begged his coat ; by the order of the king of 
Batcheri, he was robbed of half his effects, while the prince of 
Kaarta received him withhospitality, and counselled him, like a 
friend, against exposing himself to the risques that would attend 
the farther prosecution of his journey, owing to approaching 
hostilities with the king of Bambarra. 

Deaf to remonstrances, however, he listened only to the 
suggestions of an honourable ambition to effectuate the dis- 
coveries for which he had set out; and was furnished with a 
guard to Jarra, the frontier town of the Moorish territories. 
‘The melancholy death of Major Houghton is thus recorded. 


« At day-break on the 18th (Feb. 1796) we resumed our journey, 
and at eight o’clock passed Siméing, the frontier village of Ludamar, 
situated in a narrow pass between two rockyhills, surrounded witha 
high wall. From this village Major Houghton (being deserted by his 
negro servants, who refused to follow him into the Moorish country) 
wrote his last letter, with a pencil, to Dr. Laidley. This brave but 
unfortunate man, having surmounted many difficulties, had taken a 
northerly direction, and endeavoured to pass through the kingdom of 
Ludamar, where I afterwards learned the following particulars con- 
cerning his melancholy fate. On his arrival at Jarra, he got ac- 
quainted with certain Moorish merchants, who were travelling to 
Tisheet, (a place near the salt pits in the great desert, ten days journey 
to the northward), to purchase salt ; and the Major, at the expence of 
a musket and some tobacco, engaged them to convey him thither: 
It is impossible to form any other opinion on this determination, than 
that the Moors intentionally deceived him, either with regard to the 
route that he wished to pursue, or the state of the intermediate 
country between Jarra and Tambuctoo. Their intention was, pro- 
bably, to rob and leave him in the desert. At the end of two days 
he suspected their treachery, and insisted on returning to Jarra. 
Finding him persist in this determination, the Moors robbed him of 
every thing he possessed, and went off with their camels; the poor 
Major being thus deserted, returned on foot to 4 watering place in 
the possession of the Moors, called Tarra. He had been some 
days without food, and the unfeeling Moors refusing to give him any 
thing, he sunk at last under his distresses. Whether he actually 
perished of hunger, or was murdered outright by the savage Ma- 
homedans, is not certainly known; his body was dragged into the 
woods, and I was shewn at a distance the spot where his remains 
were left to perish.’ p. 104. 


In this part of his journey, too, he fell in with some negroes 
who were gathering tomberongs. ‘These are small farinaceous 
berries, of a yellow colourand delicious taste, which he knew to 
be the fruit of the riamnus lotus of Linnaus. 
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« The negroes shewed us two large baskets full, which they had 
collected in the course of the day. “These berries are much esteemed 
by the natives, who convert, them into a sort of bread, by exposing 
them, for some days, to the sun, and afterwards pounding them gently 
in a wooden mortar, until the farinaceous part of the berry is sepa- 
rated fromthe stone. This meal is then mixed with a little water, 
and formed into cakes; which, when dried in the sun, resemble, in 
colour and flavour, the sweetest gingerbread. The stones are after- 
wards put into a vessel of water, and shaken about so as to separate 
the meal which may still adhere to them: this communicates a sweet 
and agreeable taste to the water, and with the addition of a little 
millet, forms a pleasant gruel called fondi, which is the common 
breakfast in many parts of Ludamar, during the months of February 
and March. The fruit is collected by spreading a cloth upon the 
ground, and beating the branches with a stick. 

‘« The lotus is very common in all the kingdoms which I visited ; 
but is found in the greatest plenty on the sandy soil of Kaarta, 
Ludamar, and the northern parts of Bambarra, where it is one of the 
most common shrubs of the country. I had observed the same species 
at Gambia, and had an opportunity to make a drawing of a branch 
in flower, of which an engraving is given. The leaves of the desert 
shrub are, however, much smaller; and more resembling, in that 
particular, those represented in the engraving given by Desfontaines, 
m the Mémoires de P Académie Royale des Sciences, 1788. p. 443. 

‘ As this shrub is found in Tunis, and also in the negro kingdoms, 
and as it furnishes the natives of the latter with a food resembling 
bread, and also with a sweet liquor, which is much relished by them, 
there can be little doubt of its being the lotus mentioned by Pliny, 
as a food of the Lybian lotophagi. An army may very well have 
been fed with the bread I have tasted, made of the meal of the 
fruit, as is said by Pliny to have been done in Lybia; and as the 
taste of the bread is sweet and agreeable, it is not likely that the 
soldiers would complain of it.’ p. 99. 


Arrived in the Moorish territories, he began to experience all 
the insolence and perfidy of the followers of Mahomet, whose 
conduct and character, contrasted with those of the Pagan 
negroes, is a compound of all that is base. From the simple 
negroes, in general, he met with forbearance, sometimes with 
pity and kindness ; yet these are the people, in regard to whom 
we balance avarice with humanity, and suffer the former to 
turn the scale ! 

Mr. Park, being arrested by the command of Ali, the sovereign 
of Ludamar, whose protection he had claimed, was carried 
prisoner to the Moorish camp at Benowm, on the borders of the 
Great Desert. His distresses, as a captive, the unfeeling barbarity 
with which he was treated, and the resolution with which he 
bore it all, must affect every reader of sensibility. We have 
scarcely ever met with a finer display of all that is om =~ 
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British character, than Mr. Park evinced on this occasion. He 
proved himself qualified for the task he had undertaken, by his 
fortitude amidst accumulated ills. But the extent to which this 
article has already run obliges us to pause for the present month. 
Our farther remarks and extracts must be reserved for another 
number. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 








The Bees. Poem. From the Fourteenth Book of Vamiere’s Predium 
Rusticum. By Arthur Murphy, Esq. 8v. ff. 70. with Preface. 
Rivingtons. 1799. 

S the author has rather given a vindication, than an ac- 

count, of VANIERE, it may be proper, before we speak of 

this translation of a part of his extensive agricultural poem, 
to give some notices of the ortgina/, and of its author. 

VANIERE (Jacques), not inconsiderable, among the modern 
Latin poets, for the purity of his style, and the neatness of his 
versification, andrather singular, in that age, inresolutely avoid- 
ing false ornaments in poetry, was born at Causses, a town in 
the diocese of Beszieres, 3d March, 1664. 

His parents spending their lives in rural occupation and amuse- 
ments, Vantere seems to have imbib’d from them a taste for 
these studies and pursuits. He studied, under the Jeswzfs, at 
Bezieres: and in the year 1680, became one of their society. 
Having early distinguish’d himself by his Latin poetry, he com- 
pos’d many works in that language: of these the one chiefly 
known is the PRz&pium Rusticum. He publish’d a poetical 
dictionary in 1710, and afterward an abridgment of it. He 
proceeded far, it is said, in compiling a French and Latin dic- 
tionary ; but did not live to finish it. He died at ‘Toujouse at 
the age of 76, in 1739. 

He seems most to resemble his contemporary PoLicNnac, 
who was born a year earlier, and died two years later. ‘The 
same correctness, with somewhat of dryness of style and man- 
ner ;—the same neatness of versification and agreeableness of 
numbers :—the same closeness and elaborate simplicity. 

The ?redium Rusticum consists of sixteen books ; of which 
probably the last is the most animated, and the twelfth and 
thirteenth the most pleasing. ‘These two treat of the domes- 
dicated fowls (including that most elegant and splendid—the 
peacock), and of the dove :—subjects not pre-occupied, and 
highly favourable to a poet. 

Vaniere’s Bers are describ’d in 505 verses, the remainder 
of the book being devoted to the episode furnishing an ac~- 
count of the colony of Paraguay in Spanish South .dmerica, 


which occupies the last 113. 
4D2 The 
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The several particulars of his subject are concisely mark’d 
in neat marginal lemmas, which serve as a table of analysis to 
the whole. It is, like the rest of the poem, in hexameter verse: 
and it is very close to the subject with the then new disco- 
veries of Maraldi, concerning the natural history of the Ber, 
The episode, at the end, is pleasing, well chosen, and not inar- 
tificially connected with the subject. 

Mr, Murphy has divided his translation into four cantos, 
with notes interpos’d, consisting, in the whole, of nine hundred 
verses. Itis in rhime. Perhaps blank verse would have ad- 
mitted of a translation, not only closer, but, in all respects, more 
in the character of the original. 

Part of the difference in quantity arises from the Latin hex- 
ameter comprising more than the # nglish heroic. But no 
sinall proportion seems to have arisen from political accom- 
modations and comments, which occasionally give the poem, 
yather the air of a satire on reformers and reform, and a recom- 
mendation of what is called strong measures in government, 
than a poem on bees. ‘This insertion of the transient colours 
and views of the day, blended with the undying tints and fea- 
tures of nature, should be very cautiously admitted in a poem 
which aspires to permanency of interest, and ¢congruity in 
design and conduct. 

‘The preface is partly devoted to a vindication of RAPIN on 
gardening. ‘The reviewer, however, of the present article 
does not think this Rapin comparable to Vaniere for judgment 
and purity of taste. He has more fancy and more ornament ; 
but is not often happy in his use of either. Mr. Murphy has 
extracted some of his best passages, and has translated them 
with elegance and with spirit. 

As an abstract of what was then known and believ’d of bees, 
and which does not seem to have been very much extended, or 
shaken, in any material points, by later observation, the Bees of 
Vaniere, and this translation, may be read with improvement, 
and not without pleasure, ‘Ihose who seck for full informa- 
tion, will resort to the best and most modern of the prose- 
writers. Those who seek for instruction to a certain extent, 
and for entertainment to a considerable one, will perhaps find 
their account in reading this part of the very pleasing works 
by La PLucne—Spectacle de la Nature, which was trans- 
lated by Hughes, and published under the title of ‘* Nature 
Displayed.” 

Perhaps there is hardly any instance of a subject of Natural 
History in which a poet has more need of attending to the Hora- 
tian rule, and over-passing circumstances which cannot be 
rade to please, than this. ‘[{he BEEs are a tribe of animals far 
more wonderful than amiable: And much of their policy and 
internal economy will pain those who do not love the policy, 
we do not say of what courts, or of what times, lest, while 

criticizing 
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criticizing on bees, we should subject ourselves, usclessly, to 
stings severer than their’s, 

ViRGIL, beside the enchanting power of his style and num- 
bers, has the advantage that he has not exhausted attention by 
detail, and has rarely es it but to the most pleasing circum- 
stances, the most surprizing, or the most splendid :—their ex- 
cursions among the sweetest and most delightful flowers—their 
internal polity in some of its most striking features—their 
battles, sung in the numbers, and with the spirit, of the Aeneid; 
and the sublime idea of the source of animal instinct in the 
great universal soul, express’d in a strain of the most exalted 
poetry. And he has but three hundred and fourtcen lines 

ivento the bees; from which thirty-two must be deducted 
tor the delightful description of the garden and orchard of the 
Coryctan oid man, The remaining two hundred and forty-two 
lines are employ’d on the unrivall’d episode of the shepherd 
ARISTZUS. 

We think it right to quote the or7g?nal, which, at present, 

perhaps, is in not many hands, with the translation. 
‘ Cetera gui norat rerum miracula, solers 
Nature scrutator; Apts ut disceret, @des 
Effinxit vitreas ; et in interiora [enatum, 
Luminibus subitt tutis:—secreta sub auras 
Que twlit, Ascraeo mens est comprendere versm. 
Non incerta laris, voluerum de more vagantum 
Errat apis, victum queerens sibi rure diunum 
Fortuitdque levem noctu super arbore somnum 
Fessa labore trahens :—homines imitatur, et urbis 
Consimiles eadem coltt intra muenia sedes 
Privataque rei studio ne fublica damnum 
Res, ut in humand fatiatur gente, reponit 
In commune cibos ; venture provida brume 
Quos estate legit ; fopulum coalescit in unum, 
Quo neque justitia nec amantior ordinis alter™, 


Long from the eye of man and face of day 
Involv’d in darkness all their customs lay, 
Until a sage well vers’d in nature’s lore, 
A genius torm’d all science to explore ; 
Hives well contriv’d in chrystal frames dispos’d, 
And there the busy citizens enclos’d. 
By that Dedalean art trom danger free, 
And the fierce passions of the jealous bec, 
The prudent seer in his transparent case, 
Could all their laws, their works, and manners trace. 
What he disclos’d the Muse shall here relate, 
A Georgick rising from an infant state.’ 
This version appears easy, agreeable, and pretty exact. We 
fear, however, that the line 
‘ A genius form’d all science to explore,’ 





* ) Maraldi, Prap. Rust. Tolose 1742. L. xiv. v. 29—-43. 
goes 
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goes too far; and that the last line is an injudicious deviation 
trom the simplicity of VaNIERE. And, for obvious reasons, the 
name of aGeorgic should, prudently, have been avoided; with- 
out this, the very mention of dees will call Virctt to the mind 
more than can probably ever be to the advantage of any other 
work. 


Discoveries thus acquir’d, O muse, rehearse, 
And sing their story in Ascrzan verse. 


might perhaps be nearer. Secreta, as here us’d by Vantere, we 
doubt, is not the best chosen word by which to express 
secrets. 


‘ The birds of heaven on vagrant pinions fly, 
Their wants in groves 2nd meadows to supply ; 
And when benighted they forsake the glade, 
To rest on trees, or seck some woodland shade. 
Not so the bees; in their own well-built cell, 
Their settled mansion, they delight to dwell. 
This their new policy, their fav’rite plan ; 

And in this only they resemble man. 

By hoarded wealth no individual tries 

Above the modest citizen to rise ; 

No sordid avarice taints the gen’rous mind ; 
Their stock in common lies to all resign’d! 
And when in civil compact they unite, 

No state is so observant of the right.’ 


The seven first lines appear close and well manag’d—But, 


‘ And in this only they resemble man,’ 


is engrafted satire—What, has man no industry, no zeal for a 
public? Does he collect nothing, Apis matine, more modoque, 
from various and remote quarters, for general use. 

The two last lines should perhaps have been, 


* Thus, as a nation form’d, the bees unite ; 
And none loves order more, or guards more strict the right. 


Order is so valuable, and is so much the word 9f the day, 
(without now enquiring whether always most correctly under- 
stood, or the best means of obtaining it exactly taken) that it 
may be wonder’d Mr. Murphy should have omitted this im- 
portant word when it came in his way. 

Some will think abundant amends is made for this peccadillo 
in the following passage : 


* All whom the schemes of innovation please, 

Hold clubs and meetings—the uNITED BEES 

Are then in council; they advise, debate, 

Resoly'd to form an independent state. 
During 
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During those days all works is at a stand: 

‘Nor groves, nor lawns, invite the roving band. 
From fragrant flowers the malcontents abstain, 
Nor seek the gardens, nor the teeming grain. 
The domes, the cells, the stores, the waxen frame, 
From politicians no attention claim ; 

Their former government no more they prize ; 

But in their clubs the public welfare dics. 

With their new Princip es the cells resound, 
And the bold Macuiavetns the gates surround, 
Thus when sedition, by vile dark intrigue, 

In some great empire forms a treach’rous league s 
When lurking foes brood o’er their fell design, 
And sTaTE REFORMERS in their plot combine ; 
As yet rebellion has not rais’d its head, 

But CORRESPONDING CLUuBs the danger spread, 200 
New weapons forge, their blunted swords repair, 
Sharpen their poinards, and their pikes prepare.’ 


Canto 2. 


Here the zeal of adaptation to temporary politics blazes out 
indeed ; and even hurries Mr. MurpHy (no longer the trans- 
lator, or the exact versifier), into a bad rhime in the close. 
Unless he were indeed a prophet, we are sure this part was not 
written in his youth ; when these terms, and the effect of such 
an attention to our STATE VOCABULARY, were assuredly not 
foreseen. Nothing certainly can be better adapted for znsinu- 
ating, as Mr. Bayes says, a PLoT into the minds of his read- 
ers. ‘The remedy of these dreadful evils is also suggested—but, 
hi motus animorum atque hee citamina tanta, are less casily 
appeas’d than in ViroiL’s time; they do not yield to the 
“ pulveris exigui jactus,” throwing a little dust into the eyes 
of the bees, but to a * vigour beyond the law.” 

The policy @ la Turchese of stRANGLING for the public 
good, is mention’d with much respect; and the bees are ap- 
plauded for their loyal assassination of the lcader of the nascent 
sedition. Thus, according to Mr. Murphy, the wiser few who 
foresee sedition in astate, and who foresee treason, (for in this 
momentous topic he is as full and reduplicative of his foresights 
as man can well be,—douch him here, and no. minister more 
sore) proceed to prevent it. And this moral is to be learnt from 
the polity of the bees. We print capitals in this leading passage 
where Mr. Murphy himself has printed them. ; : 

Whatever merit this may be suppos’d to contain, little of it 
(the reader will have anticipated) can belong to VANIERE. 


The 
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"V he passage which is thus expanded, and modified to present 
purposes, is, in him, simply thus— 
‘ Cerea confuso strepitu, studitsque faventum 286 
Tecta sonant: illis nec florea rura dicbus 
Pervolitant, nec mella legunt, urgentve labores 
Intra tecta sus: fprivatis publica cedit 
Res studiis; trepidat domus interiore tumultu, 
Et fremit ad portas incondita turba volantum,/ 
Ut cum bella tument civilia; faedere necdum 
Abrupto cocunt Cives et in arma feruntur : 
Sed dubias gliscens studia tn contraria mentes, 
Sollicitat, tacitosque serit discordia motus.’ 295 


Attentive to these modern improvements, the translator has 
omitted the serangular cells; that admirable contrivance for 
combining at once the greatest strength and the utmost aco- 
nomy of space. But VANIERE was not inattentive toit. He 
says, 

Restituensque fores sexangula limina fingit, 
where, however, dimina is, perhaps, us’d, by a synecdoche 
rather harsh, for the whole cell. 


We shall conclude this article with a pleasing extract; though 
Vantere makes his beloved dees more pacific than nature has 
made them. 


‘ vigili fermittens cetera genti, 501 
Et magis exemplo gradens quam melle potiri, 
Pacificum fecus observa : miserabere sortem, 
Degeneresque animes humane gentis ; amicd 
Demiratur apes tectis in pace sub tisdem 
Vivere concordes ; €9 nos, in mutua natos 
Commoda, flebilibus misere contendere BELLIS.’ 


If we could, indeed, learn a lesson of Peace from the bees, 
it would, to borrow language consecrated by religion, be im- 
bibing instruction, “ sweeter than honey and the honey 
comb.” 

Let us now hear the translator. 


‘ Then prove your tenderness, ye gen’rous swains, 
The bees in time will recompense your pains. 
Teach you their policy, their large encrease, 

In civil union, harmony, and peace. 

While man, ambitious, proud, aspiring man, 
Makes war and desolation all his plan; 

Sends armies forth his conquests to extend, 

Lays nations waste, and calls himself a rrrewp.’ 


Here the third and fourth lines seem more appropriate, and 
more judiciously manag’d, than in the originals ; but the rest is, 
perhaps, 
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perhaps, somewhat weaken’d by diffusion, and multiplication 
of epithets. Here, however, the translator, with interesting 
effect, closes his third canto. 

We could wish our space could allow us to transcribe the 
whole account of the colony founded, and long supported, by 
the jesuits in PARAGUAY, which forms the conclusion. But 
of this we can only extract a little: like our theme and model: 


“ Purpurcosque melunt flores, et flumina libant summa leves.” 
Georg. IV. 


‘ Non certis armenta notis, non limite signant 
Arva ; sed in medium querentes omnia, fruges 
Horvea convectant in publica, 

terram fars signat aratro: 
Pars nivéos facunda greges ad pascua ducit. 
Pars frumenta terit saxts, aut excoguit igne ; 
Atque alii falces, alii fabrilia tractant 
Arma; domique suc timuit qui mane labanti, 
Sole cadente redux ab aratro cuncta Colonus 
Sarta videt, tectisque nihil formidat apertis.’ 


Their fields and pastures know no separate bounds, 
And no litigious fences mark the grounds, 

For tracts of land no title deeds are shewn, 

And vile gectments there are things unknown, 

No bounds, no mortgages, for money lent ; 

And no frroud landlord can distrain for rent, 

All lies in common: what their crops produce, 

Is stor’d in magazines for public use: 

All have their province in the public toil ; 

They guide the state, and these manure the soil. 
Some tend the fold the milk-white flocks to sheer ; 
Along the vale the lowing herds to hear 

‘The shepherd plods with joy; th’ industrious hind 
Works at the mill, the ripen’d corn to grind. 

With Vulcan’s skill some at the forge attend, 

To shape the sickle, or the plough-share bend. 
True social concord all their actions shew, 

And with warm sympathy their bosoms glow, 

To every rank affection to extend, 

Their neighbours interest with their own they blend. 
While the swain toils abroad with anxious care, 
They view his cottage, and the works repair. 

The swain at night finds all defects redress’d, 

And with his door unlock’d sinks careless down to rest,’ 


The lines in /talics are added by the translator. 

Jt is not the province of the shepherd, as such, to take care 
of the herds, or great cattle: And the original does not 

No. V1. 4k represent 
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represent him listening to their lowing ; but leading the snowy 
flocks to fruitful pastures. 


« Consilio, non jure, sencs dominantur ; ab annis 

Una fot estatem Ja cit experientia revum ; 

Unaque lex est juris amans sua cuique voluntas.’ 

« Of sovereign wir the laws no system know, 
The chiefs j wisdom all their influence owe. 
To their sage counsels men obedience pay, 
And walk secure where virtue leads the way. 
No code of laws they grant, no statesman’s art, 
Their law is grav’d by nature on the heart.’ 

‘ Fortunata nimis gens, in commune beatos 

St pergant agitare ier :—APIBUSQUE magistris 


Comnioda magna siti pariant dum ji wublica qué runt : “i 


‘ Thrice happy they o’er whom you thus preside ; 
Reclaim from error, and to virtue guide. 

Who taught by you their industry employ, 

And in the pub lie good their own enjoy: 

Who to their n eighbours sacrifice their ease, 

And take their sandal from the REALM Of BEES.’ 


With these impressive lines the poem concludes. We fear 
this settlement of primitive simplicity, benevolence and union, 
no longer exists. We can trace some happy adaptations in the 
flow and cadence of Mr. Murphy’s verse. ‘The notes contain 
many interesting ¢xtracts from PLiny :—but we observe se- 
veral of these printed (by a mistake of the printer, we suppose) 
as verse, or as epitaphial prose. 

Mr. Murpt#y, ina second edition, might improve his notes 
from BRoMwicH, and other modern writers on the Naturad 
di estory and Mfunagement of Bees. 

Vhe- practice is still continued of smearin ig the hive into 
which bees are to be gather’d, in swarming, with bali ot 
wormwood ; and of making a noise with shovels, &c. before 
they are hiv’d. 

It is not so difficult to take the QUEEN BEE as Dr. Trapp 
imagi’d; nor so unusual to single her cut, and make the 
whole swarm follow her. But to eee off her wings would be 
very harsh and very bad policy. 

‘Ihere is a dedication toa lady, the very accomplish’ d 

daughter of much respected parents, of whom the deceas’d is 
yemember ‘d with esteem ; ; and the living i is justly consider’d as 
cf so common eminence in talents and a tiainments, 


A Seca 
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J Second W. alk through Wales; by the Rev. Richard Warner, of Bath, in 
August and Seftember 1798. 820. fp. 365. 8s. Dilly. 1799. 


ITH this gentleman’s former tour through this diversified 
and romantic country, our readers are, doubtless, well 
acquainted. Mr. Warner is a very entertaining pedestrian, 
who collects, in his humble peregrination, many anecdotes ; 
looks around with the eye of a painter, and feels, whem he en- 
counters fit objects, the most generous sentiments. ‘The only 
objection we have to form against the present volume, is the 
zeal of the author (who appears to be a tolerable antiquary) 
when directed to geographical observations. At every ancient 
castle, or even at the place where once a castle stood, he en- 
ters very minutely into its history, and narrates every event re- 
lating to it, from its earliest records. ‘To our taste these an- 
tiquarian digressions have a very unhappy effect, and chill the 
pleasant dispositions which his eccentricity, his good humour, and 
often his well-written tour, communicate. Besides, the praise 
due to such researches is very mean—since the labour merely 
consists in transcribing and compiling a passage from Tanner, 
or Camden; and the author should have recollected, that the 
volume he was forming was addressed to a class of readers to 
whom such information must appear tasteless and uninteresting. 
In some respects, he has compensated for this dry portion of his 
work, by a due sprinkling of poetical quotations, frequently 
Shappy. 

The following anecdote is well told, and may be considered 
as an illustration of a circumstance so finely alluded to by 
Shakspeare in these words :-— 

- Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire—dreadful trade |” 





This “ dreadful trade” is thus admirably described by our 
lively tvriter. 

‘ Though the cliff do not present to the eye so formidable a de- 
cent as the famous one at Dover, in the animated description of our 
great dramatic bard, yet it is sufficiently deep to excite our wonder 
uit the hazardous practice which is very common amongst the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring villages, at the proper season of the year. 
I mean the practice of gathering the crithmum maritimum, or rock- 
Samphire, which grows in great plenty along the ledges and down 
the perpendicular sides of the cliff. Shakspeare, you may recol- 
lect, alludes to this mode of livelihood, and cails it, as he well 
might, “ a dreadful trade,” for few avocations are attended with so 
much danger. The method is simply this: the samphire gatherer 
takes with him a stout rope, and an iron crow bar, and proceeds to 


the cliff. Fixing the latter firmly into the earth at the brow of the 
4 E 2 FOCK, 
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rock, and fastening the former with equal security to the bar, be 
takes the rope in his hand, and boldly drops over the head of the 
rock, lowering himself gradually till he reaches the crevices in which 
the samphire is found. Here he loads his basket or bag with the 
vegetable, and then ascends again to the top of the cliff by means 
of the rope. Carelessness or casualty, in a calling so perilous as 
this, will sometimes produce terrible accidents. Th-m-s related one 
to us, which, though not terminating fatally, was so full of horror, 
that to use a vulgar, but very expressive phrase, it made our blood 
run cold. 

« A few years since, one of these adventurers went alone to the 
spot we are speaking of, to follow his accustomed trade. He fixed 
his crow bar, attached the cord to it, and descended the face of the 
rock. In the course of a few minutes he reached a ledge, which, 
gradually retiring inwards, stood some feet within the perpendicular, 
and over which the brow of the cliff beetled consequently in the 
same proportion. Busily employed in gathering samphire, and at- 
tentive only to the object of profit, the rope suddenly dropped from 
his hand, and after a few oscillations, but all without his reach, be- 
came stationary at the distance of four or five feet from him. No- 
thing could exceed the horror of his situation :—above was a rock 
of sixty or seventy feet in height, whose projecting brow would 
defy every attempt of his to ascend it, and prevent every effort of 
others to render him assistance. Below was a perpendicular de- 
scent of one hundred feet, terminated by ragged rocks, over which 
the surge was breaking with dreadful violence. Before him was 
the rope, his only hope of safety, his only means of return; but 
hanging at such a tantalizing distance, as baffled all expectation of 
his reaching it. Our adventurer was, fortunately, young, active, 
resolute; he therefore quickly determined what plan to adopt; col- 
lecting all his powers into one effort, and springing boldly from the 
ledge, he threw himself into the dreadful vacuum, and dashed at the 
suspended rope. The desperate exertion was successful; he 
caught the cord, and im a short time was once more at the top of the 
rock.’ 


On the whole, we can recommend to our readers the tour of 
this pleasant pedestrian, and hope, on some future occasion, to 
accompany him in his interesting discoveries, and enjoy his 
pleasures, without his fatigue. 


so 2 ast ee tr 


eI Voyage round the World, in the Years 1785, 1786, 1787 and 1733. 
by J. FG. De la Péiouse, Se. Translated from the French. 
(Concluded from Page 232.) 

% AT La Pérouse gives a detailed account of whatever relates 
ivi. to the natural history, animate and inanimate, of the 
vicinity of port des Francais ; but we do not find that he dif- 
ters sn any thing essential from our own navigators, who have, 

in 
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in a great degree, familiarizedus to the savage inhabitants of the 
north west coast of America, and given us a pretty accurate 
idea of its aspect and productions. 

The subsequent proceedings of our voyager in a track which 
had hitherto been little explored, are such as reflect credit on 
his nautical skill, and must endear him to geographers as well 
as to mariners; but we must refer to the work itself for parti- 
culars. We cannot, however, refrain from making the follow- 
ing extract, as it gives the respectable opinion of La Pérouse on 
a long agitated subject, which we trust is now for ever laid to 
sleep. 


‘ Before I make an end of this chapter, which will only be inter- 
esting to navigators and geographers, I think it necessary to deliver 
my Opinion as to Admiral de Fuentes*, pretended channel of St. 
Lazarus. I am convinced that this Admiral never existed, and that a 
voyage into the interior of America, across rivers and lakes, and per- 
formed in so short a time, is so absurd, that without the spirit of 
system, which is highly prejudicial to all sciences, geographers of 
a certain reputation would have rejected a history destitute of all 
probability, and fabricated in England, at a period when the parti- 
zans for and against the north-west passage, maintained their opi- 
nions with as much enthusiasm as could possibly enter into questions 
of theology at the same period, stilla hundred times more ridiculous 
than the other. The narrative of Admiral de Fuentes may be com- 
pared, then, to those pious frauds, which cannot bear the elucidation of 
discussion, and which have since been rejected with merited con- 
tempt; bat it may be looked upon as certain, that from Cross sound, 
or at least from port Les Remedios as far as Cape Hector, ail the 
navigators have only coasted along islands to the fifty-second de- 
greet, and that between the islands and the continent, there is a 
channel, the width of which, east and west, may be more or less con- 
siderable; but I do not think that it extends fifty leagues, since it is 
ne more than thirty at its mouth between Cape Hector and Cape 
Fleurieu.” Vol. If. p. igo. 


In September i786, they put nto Montery Bay, on the coast 
of California. Mlontery is the residence of the governor of the 
two Californias, and his jurisdiction extends more than 80( 
in citcuinference. Fogs almost constantly brood on 

, but otherwise they are easy of approach. The in- 
diminutive and feeble, and possess none of that love 


— 





* Or de Fonte, who appears to have made an inedited yoyage 
of Maldonado, the basis of his romance, in the same manner as Alex- 
ander Seikirk furnished the prolitic genius of de Foe with his Robin- 
«on Crusoe, 

t This opinion has been fully verified by Vancouver and others. 
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of liberty and independence which characterises the more north. 
ern nations, of whose arts and industry they are also destitute, 
Yet it seems they are not devoid of ingenuity and adroitness as 
hunters. The subsequent anecdote will amuse. 


€ We saw an Indian with a stag’s head fixed on his own, walk on 
all fours, as if he were browsing the grass, and he played this panto- 
mime to such perfection, that all our hunters would have fired at him 
at thirty paces, had they not been prevented. In this manner they 
approach herds of stags within a very small distance, and kill them 
with a flight of arrows.’ Vol. H. p. 198. 


As this was a voyage of discovery, on quitting Montery, they 
determined to sail, in a new track, to China. The Spaniards 
have long ceased to be animated with the spirit of discovery, 
and till the Sandwich islands were brought to light, for two 
years scarcely a sail had been spread out of the usual course 
from Acapulco to Manilla, which lies between twelve, thirteen, 
and fourteen degrees of latitude. La Pérouse, though he was 
obliged to keep in the zone of the trade winds, in order to 
reach China in any moderate time, very properly avoided the 
common route; and having in vain endeavoured to fall in with 
an isiand drawn, im some charts, under the appellation of Nostra 
Senora de la Gorta, on the fourth of November they disco- 
vered a smal! rocky uninhabited island in latitude 23° 34° 
north, longitude 166° 52’ west of Paris. This sterile spot 
they named Isle Neckar, and, soon after, both vessels 
were in the most imminent danger of being lost, during the 
night, on some sunken rocks, about twenty-three leagues west 
north west from their recent discovery. 

Having ascertained the longitude and latitude of the Bashee 
islands, so called, by Dampier, from an intoxicating liquor pro- 
duced there, they immediately sailed for Macao, where they 
arrived on the 3d of January 1787. The Portuguese governor, 
Ni. de Lemos, treated the:n with abundant attention; and their 
stay in the road of Typa was farther endeared to them by the 
presence of some of their countrymen, afver being cut off from 
all intercourse with them for the lung period of eighteen months. 
J neir satisfaction, however, was diminished by finding that no 
packets addressed to them had reached Macao. 

Of the humiliating conditions imposed on the Portuguese at 
Macao, and indeed on every European nation which has any 
intercourse with the Chinese, La Pérouse gives a strong but 
not overcharged delincation. 

After refreshing the crews, and taking in temporary supplies, 
they left the ‘I'ypa on the 5th of February, and made Luconia 
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on the 15th. From thence they proceeded to Cavite, three 
leagues to the south west of Manilla. It was formerly a con- 
siderable place ; but is now much reduced. The governor of 
Manilla gave them the most flattering reception, and issued or- 
ders for facilitating the repairs and provisioning of their vessels. 
Of the government, however, of these islands, and the state of 
the aboriginal inhabitants, the picture given by M. la Pérouse 
is very unfavourable. Even the Spaniards do not avail them- 
selves of half their local advantages. 

On the 9th of April they took their departure from Cavite, 
and coasting Formosa, came off the Pescadore or Pong-hou 
islands, the natives of which declined any communication with 
the strangers. Soon after, the frigates entered the sea of 
Japan, and running along the coast of China and Corea, on the 
21st of May made the island of Quelpaert, known to Europeans 
only by the wreck of a Dutch vessel in 1635. 


‘ It is scarcely possible,’ says La Pérouse, ‘ to find an island which 
affords a finer aspect ; a peak about a thousand toises, which is visible 
at the distance of eighteen or twenty leagues, occupies the middle of 
the island, of which it is doubtless the reservoir; the land gradually 
slopes towards the sea, whence the habitations appear as an ampht- 
theatre. The soilappeared to ys to be cultivated to a very great 
height. By the assistance of our glasses we could perceive the divi- 
sion of fields; they are very much parcelled out, which is the strong- 
est proof ofa great population.—Unfortunately it belongs toa people 
who are prohibited from all communication with strangers, and who 
detain in slavery those who have the misfortune to be shipwrecked 
on their coast.’ 


After encountering a gale of wind in the channel which di- ~ 
vides Corea from Japan, next day they discovered an island, 
not laid down in any chart, to which they gave the name of 
Dageict, from the astronomer who first noticed it. This island 
nppears to be little more than three leagues in circumference. 

Our navigators were now about to enter a sea very little 
known, and to explore which was a principal object of the 
voyage. However valuable this part of the work may be to the 
scientific, it affords little interest to common readers, and from 
its nature is incapable of abridgment. We shall, therefore, 
satisfy ourselves with mentioning the general course and the 
principal stations. 

On the 30th of May 1787, they shaped their course towards 
the north-west part of Japan, and fell in with some vessels of 
that country, whose mariners expressed neither fear nor asto- 
nishment. Near latitude 44° which is laid by geographers 
as that of the pretended strait of Tessoy, but which, in fact, 
has no existence, they saw a most extraordinary fog-bank “— 
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for some little time, deluded them with the fantastic appearance 
of land. 

In latitude 42° they made the coast, of Tartary. It ap- 
pears that fogs are extremely prevalent in. ey seas, but fortu- 
nately thev met with no disasters. 

Fearful of landing on the inhospitable coasts of Corea and 
Japan, the shores of” Tartary, which they‘fiow approached, gave 
them infinite joy. * They knewithe moré ¢dnefous nature of the 
Tartars, and longed to'recomnoitre a lahd'Wwhich the melancholy 
catastrophe of Captain Cock prevented him from visiting. They 
landed at Baie de Térhai, ‘whose ‘vicinity is described in the 
most agreeable colours. “The sea furnished the greatest abun- 
dance of fish, and the land was rich in heibs and‘ flowers, 
None of the natives, however, made thei appearance) andl si- 
lence brooded over the track, ob 

They left this place onthe 27th of June, and on the 4 4th ot 
next month landed in a bay to which ‘they gave the name of 
Baie de Suffren, where they saw recent traces of the natives, 
but fell in with none'of them. Indeed, duritg’a run of 200 
feagues along this coast, they had seen neither ‘houses nor ca- 
noes; 2 proof that East arta: ‘y is very ull peopled. 

Continuing their route to the northward, they soon per¢eived 
that they were sailmg in a channel, and directing their courée 
towards | jegalien island, cast anchor at Baie de Langle, in the 
island of Tchoka. Here seven of the natives soon landed from 
a canoe without the least apprehension. 


‘ They ran me little boat,’ says M. la Pérouse, ‘aground upon the 
sand, and sat down upon mats,.in the middle of our r sailors, with an 
aur of security, which gave a strong Preposse ssion in their favour. In 
phis number were two old me *n, with long white bé ards, clothed with 
a stuff made of the barks of yiinte s, nearly resembling the ¢loths of 
Madagasc: dr. Two of these seven islanders had dresses’ of bine 
nankeen quilting, and the form of their dress differed but little from 
that of the Chinese: others only wore a long robe, which ‘was alto- 
gether closed by means of a girdle, and a few sinall buttons, which 
exempted them from avearin ig a.pair of drawers. ‘Their head was 

naked, and among two or. three of them bound yound simply with a 
bandcau of bear’sskin,,., Th y had the crown of-theig head and faces 
shaved: all the hair ah was of the length of ten or twelve in sches, 
but cut ii a different manner from the Chi nese, who leave only a 
sound iult, which they call featsec.. The ‘yall had boots, made of seal 
skin, with a foot after the Chinese style ,we sry skilfully manufac “tured. 
Their arms were bows, pikés, and atrowst pt withiron. . The oldest 
of these islanders, to whom the others paid the greatest’ respect, Had 
very weak e yes, and wore round his head a shad@, to guard him from 
the effects of the too great brightness of the ‘sut.* Tie mannere of 
these inhabitants were solemny noble, and very striking. M. de 
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Langle presented them with the surplus of what he had brought 
with him, and gave them to understand by signs, that he was obliged, 
by thecoming on of night, to return on board, but that he was ver 

desirous of finding them there again the next day, in order to make 
them new presents; they in turn made signs, that they slept in the 
vicinity, and thatthey would be very punctual in giving them the 


meeting.’ Vol. Il. page 394. 


In conséquence of intelligence received from this sensible 

and little. known people, they determined to continue their 
voyage to the northward, and, running along the coast of the 
island, put into another bay, to which they gave the appellation 
of Baie d’ Estaing, one of the best they had hitherto disco- 
vered, situated in 48° 59’ north latitude, and 140° 32’ east 
longitude. 
_ Finding their depth of water rapidly decrease, they approx- 
imated the continental shore, and cast anchor in Baie de Cas- 
tries, situated near the bottom of a gulph ; and had the morti- 
fication to learn, that it was impossible to proceed in that direc- 
tion so as to communicate with the sea of Ochotsk, on account 
of shallows and sand banks. Having, therefore, expedited their 
supplies, they determined, by a retrograde passage, to sail di- 
rectly for Kamtschatka. 

On leaving the Baie de Castries, they had the good fortune 
to discover a strait which divides Jesso from Oku-Jesso, and to. 
this the editor of the voyage very properly gives the name of 
the strait of La Pérouse. After a hasty examination of several 
islands formerly discovered by the Dutch, they passed through 
the Kurile islands, and arrived in the bay of St. Peter and St, 
Paul in Kamtschatka, on the 6th of September 1787. 

In those distant regions they met with the most friendly re- 
ception from the Russians, and had the satisfaction to receive 
letters from France. ‘They likewise obtained permission to 
send off their interpreter with dispatches for their native 
country; and in a great measure it is owing to this prudent 
precaution that the history of the voyage is so complete. 

We find little originality in this part of the work, nor indeed 
is it to be expected, as Captain Cook*had anticipated La Pe- 
rouse. ‘The season being far ‘advanced, warned them not to 
prolong their stay; and accordingly on the 26th they sailed 
out of the bay, and running down to lautude 37° 30/ in 
the vain search of land, said to have been discovered by the 
Spaniards in 1620, they proceeded, with no material occurrences, 
to cross the line for the third time, and on the 6th of Decem- 
ber reached Navigators Islands, first brought to light by Bou- 
gainville, and anchored at Maouna, one of that groupe. ‘This 
appears to be a very beautiful and fertile island, which strangely 
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contrasts with the ferocity of its inhabitants. It was on this 
inauspicious spot that Captain de Langle, with the naturalist La- 
manon, and ten persons of the two crews were massacred. It 
seems that this ill-fated officer fell the victim of his own hu- 
manity, in not permitting his men to fire till the savages had 
overpowered them. ‘Though we applaud the principle, we 
blame the extent to which he carried it. Too much forbear- 
ance frequently becomes the extreme of cruelty. 
Notwithstanding the provocation he had received, and that 
resentment which naturally prompts to revenge such atrocious 
deeds, La Pérouse checked his passions, and left the disastrous 
coast, and sailed to the island of Oyolava, in the vicinity. 


‘ This island is at least equal to Otaheite in beauty, in extent, 
fertility, and population. When, at the distance of three leagues 
from its north-east point, we were surrounded by innumerable ca- 
noes laden with bread fruit, cocoa-nuts, bananas, sugar-canes, pi- 
geons, and gallinules, with a very few hogs. The inhabitants of this 
island much resemble those of the island of Maouna, who had be- 
haved tous with such horrible treachery. Their dress, their fea- 
tures, and their gigantic stature, were so little different, that our 
seamen thought they recollected several of the assassins, and it was 
with great difficulty that I prevented their firing ppon them; but I 
was certain, that they were blinded by their resentment; and a re- 
venge, wbich I did not think allowable upon the canoes of the very 
island of Maouna, at the moment I was informed of the dreadful 
event, could not be justly taken four days afterwards, in another 
island, and at fifteen leagues from the field of battle. I contrived, 
then, to appease the fermentation, and we continued our exchanges. 
It was conducted with more tranquillity and honesty than at the 
island of Maouna, because the smallest acts of injustice were punished 
with blows, or repressed by threatening words and gestures. At 
four o’clock in the afiernoon we brought to a-breast of perhaps the 
largest village that exists in any island of the south sea, or rather 
opposite a very extensive inclined plain, covered with houses from 
the summit of the mountains to the water-side. These mountains 
are nearly in the middle of the island, whence the ground descends 
with a gentle declivity, and presents to ships an amphitheatre co- 
vered with trees, huts, and verdure. We saw the smoke rise from 
the interior of the village as from the midst ofa great city ; while 
the sea was covered with canoes, all of which endeavoured {0 ap- 
proach our vessels, several of them being paddled along by idle 
gazers, who, havin, nothing to sell, went round and round our fri- 
gates, and appeared to have no object in view, but to enjoy the 
spectacle we afforded them. 

« The presence of the women and children, who were among 
them, might have led us to presume that they had no bad intention ; 
but we had great reason to trust no longer to such appearances, and 
we were prepared to repel the least act of hostility, ina manner that 
would have rendered the navigators formidable to the natives. I 
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am.a good deal inclined-to believe, that we are the first who have 
traded with these people. They were perfectly. unacquainted with 
iron, constantly refusing that which we offered them, and preferring 
a single bead to an axe, ora nail six inches long. Rich in the sub- 
stantial blessings of nature, they sought, in their exchange, nothing 
but superfluities, and articles of luxury. Among a considerable 
number of women, I remarked two or three of agreeable counte- 
nance, who might be supposed to have served as a model for the 
design of the young woman bearing presents in Cook’s third voyage. 
Their hair ornamented with flowers, and tied round with a green 
ribbon in the way of a dandeau, was plaited with grass and moss ; 
their shape was elegant ; their arms were well turned and admirably 
proportioned ; and their eyes, their countenances, and their ges- 
tures, bespoke great sweetness of temper, while those of the men 
expressed nothing but surprise and ferocity.’ Vol. 8, p. 102. 


They learned from: the natives that the Navigator’s Islands 
were ten in number; but they had not an opportunity of as- 
certaining the position of more than two or three. However, 
there is reason to imagine, that Cocoa and Traiter Islands, 
visited by Capt. Wallis, belong to this group. Every voyager 
who has touched here from the time of Roggewein to the pre- 
sent day, describes the inhabitants as ferocious and - faithless ; 
nor, is it the French alone who have been the dupes of theig 
own unsuspecting generosity. 

Quitting these islands, the scurvy began to make its appear 
ance on. board among the officers and servants, and one man 
died of a complicated disorder of this kind, the only one who 
had fallen -by a natural death since their departure from Brest. 
Of all antiscorbutics, M. La Pérouse thinks melasses and spruce 
beer the most efficacious ; and, to the liberal use of them, he, 
in a great measure, ascribes their general exemption from ma- 
rine complaints. 

Directing their course for the Friendly Islands, they fell in 
with the island of Vavao, one of that Archipelago which was 
never visited by Captain Cook. In magnitude and natural ad- 
vantages, it appears equal, if not superior to Tongataboo. 

‘ncountering stormy weather, accompanied by fogs and 
extreme darkness, they were obliged to proceed with the ut- 
most caution, and on the 31st of December reached Tonga- 
taboo; but, after a very short stay off this island, they deter- 
mined to bear away for Botany Bay. In their passage they at- 
tempted, without effect, to land on Norfolk Island, now an 
English colony; and, on the 24th of January, 1788, arrived 
on the coast of New Holland, and, to,their surprise, found an 
English fleet in Botany Bay, under Commodore Phillips. Here 
the journal of La Pérouse ends; but we cannot refrain fromm 
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subjoining some extracts from a letter he wrote from this station 
to the minister of marine, the last that ever was received from 
his hands. 


‘ Botany Bay, Feb. 1788, 
«Sir, 

* By the time this letter reaches you, I flatter myself that you will 

have received the journal of my voyage from Manilla to Kanits- 
chatka, which 1 had the honour of transmitting to you, by the hands 
of M. Lesseps, who set off for Paris from the harbour of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, on the Ist of October, 1787. That part of our ex- 
pedition, though by far the most difficult, because performed in 
seas absolutely new to navigators, was, nevertheless, the only one 
in which we met with no misfortune. The most dreadful disaster 
awaited us in the southern hemisphere. I can only repeat here what 
you will find more at length in my journal. Messieurs de Langle, and 
de Lamanon, with ten other persons, have fallen victims to their 
humanity. Could they have prevailed on themselves to fire upon 
the natives before they were surrounded by them, our long-boats 
would not have been feuhen to pieces, or would the king have lost 
‘one of the best officers in the navy. 
_ Although that event very much diminished the crew of the two 
ships, I did not think proper to alter the further plan of my voyage ; 
but I have been obliged to explore several interesting islands in the 
South Sea more rapidly than I should otherwise have done, in order 
to have time to construct two long-boats at Botany Bay; and to re- 
connoitre the different points indicated in my instructions béfore 
the change of the monsoon, which would render such a- survey 
impossible. 

‘ We are arrived at New Holland, without having a single per- 
son sick in either ship. Eighteen of the twenty wounded that we 
had on board, on leaving Maouna, are pertectly recovered.; and 
M. Lavaux, surgeon of the Astrolabe, anda sailor belonging to 
that frigate, who were both trepanned, are now in a fair way of 
doing well, ' 

‘ The English arrived but five days before us at Botany Bay. To 
the most pointed attentions they have added all the offers of service 
in their power: and we had to regret their setting off, immediately 
after our arrival, for Port Jackson, fifteen miles to the northward of 
Botany Bay. Commodore Phillips had good reason ‘to prefer that 
port, and has left us alone and masters of this bay, where ourilong- 
boats are already upon the stocks. I expect to launch them at the 
end of the month. oe j re 

‘We are only ten miles distant from the English by land, and, 
consequently, have it in our power tocommunicate with. then fre- 
quently. As it is possible, that Commodore Phillips may make ex- 
cursions to the islands ‘of the ‘South Sea, I -have been indu¢ed to 
give him the latitude and longitude of Maouna, that he may,bé upon 
his guard against the perfidious caresses of the natives, in~ case his 
vessel should touch there in the course of their navigation. * *- 3 
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Great part of the third volume is taken up by memoirs writ- 
ten by: the different men of science engaged in the expedition, . 
some of which are extremely valuable. The nautical tables. 
also occupy a considerable space. Le 

Nothing now remains but to give our opinion of the trans- 
lation. In general, it rises beyond mediocrity ; but is not quite 
exempt from ungrammatical forms of expression, and idioms 
which the iy ta language does not admit. As public cen- 
sors, it is our duty to support the purity of our native,tongue, 
and to cuffer neither partiality nor prejudice to warp our judg- 
mient in giving our verdict on such an important subject. It is 
but candid, however, to confess, that the translation of these 
volumes affords as little to blame as most we have secn. We 
only wish early to enter our caveat against polluting our lan- 
guage by foreign phraseology. Against the naturalized adop- 
tion of French idioms as well-as French principles, we declare 
open war. 2 








Ancient Metaphysics. Fol 6. 4to. fp. 360. Bell and Bradfute, Edin 
burgh; and Cadell and Davies, Londo. 1799. 


HE demise of the author, so nearly coincident in time 


with the production of this his last bequest to the com- 
: Inunity of letters, terminates the incessant enquiries and labours 
of a long, contemplative, active, and useful lite. * A great man 
is fallen in Israel.’”’ . The powers of his mind, cultivated. and 
enlarged by study, observation, and experience, raised him to 
distinction as a lawyer and a judge; while the virtues of an 
exemplary life endeared him to his friends, and attracted ge- 
neral estimation. 

To the public Lord Monboddo has long been known, by his 
ingenious and learned publications on the origin and progress 
of language; and he has given a fresh specimen of eminent 
. ‘abilities in the former volumes of this work. Of his com- 
plexion as a writer, one prominent feature is depth and vigour 
-ofithought. While he explored the mines of Grecian litera- 

ture with a penetrating and skilful eye, various operations of 
original genius, far remote from vila apprehension, sug~ 
' "gested to his congenial faculties, trains of singular thinking, 
which pervade all his writings. 

The title sufficiently indicates the authority, and supersedes 
the niention, of his name. Without the usual formality of 2 
preface, the reader is introduced directly to the subject, or 
general title of the voluine. 
ial 1 The 
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‘ The Being of God,’ prosecuted in four books. 

* Boox f. Chap. 1. The subject of this volume, “theological, to 
contain a demonstration of the being and attributes of God.—Dr. 
Clarke’s demonstration purely metaphysical—The aathor’s demon- 
stration to be drawn trom the works of God.—The existence of 
every thing to be proved only by its operations: in this way we 
know our own existence.—Des Cartes’s argument, drawn, from the 
operation of his own mind not identical—Our setisations the source 
of all our knowledge in this lite —By consciousness we are distin- 
guished from the brute-—Without the existence of the material 
world we could have no knowledge—The scepticism of Bishop 
Berkley, and Mr. David Hume, absurd. 

Chap. Il. Existence of intellectual, animal, vegetable, and ele- 
mental minds, proved by their operations.—Motion, the sole agent in 
the material world; necessary to treat of it at full length.—Refe- 
rence to vol. 1. of this work, for the author’s observations on Ari- 
stotle’s definition of motion.—Enquiry into the cause of motion.— 
Three causes only; first, body moving itself; other bodies moving 
it; mind moving it.—The first, according to Sir I. Newton, bya 
wis insita.—Sir Isaac’s doctrine of motion defective in assigning a 
cause for its continuation, but not for its beginning,—Materialism, 
and a tendency to atheism, the consequence of Sir Isaac’s vis insita. 
-—Sir Isaac’s ignorance of ancient philosophy, the cause of his er- 
ror.—His philosophy the same with that of Epicurus, only not so 
complete, as Epicurus accounted both for the beginning and conti- 
nuation of motion —Reasons for these strictures in Sir J. Newton’s 
philosophy.—He compounded the motions of the celestial bodies, of 
projection and gravitation.—Projection produced only by the opera- 
tion of body upon body. Gravitation, according to his doctrine, 
produced by other bodies. He had no idea of motion produced by 
inind, which can move bodies in any direction ; was ignorant of 
Aristotle’s axiom, that nature does nothing unnecessary.—Mate- 
tialism, according to his system of the celestial motions, and athe- 
ism, the unavoidable consequences.—Derham’s system of the hea- 
vens.—All the motions there, are, according to him, to be ascribed 
to the immediate operation of the divinity——Reasons for rejecting 
this hypothesis.—The celestial bodies moved by intelligence.— 
Comparison of the motions of celestial bodies with thase on earth, 
produced by gravitation and projection. Proof, both a@ /riori and a 
foterint, that Sir Isaac’s doctrine has no foundation in nature ; 
!, From the nature of motion. 2, From fact and observation.—Sir 
Isaac did not ascribe his own motions to mind; but to ethers and 
subtile fluids. The existence of these not proved That otr bodies 
are moved by our minds, established by consciousness : by analogy 
we ascribe the motions of other animals to minds also, and even the 
motion of the vegetable and of organized bodies Absurdity of Sit 
Isaac’s doctrine of the cause of motion —Phenomenon of attraction, 
and particularly of elective attraction, and of the load-stone, to be 
accounted for only from mind.—Observations on this ancient. docé 
trine, of mind being the original cause of all motion; It is agreeable 
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to scripture.—Attraction and cohesion ascribed to mind, by the 
ancients.—The motions by impulse, howto be-ascribed to mind. 
—Sir Isaac admits, in this case, that the motion is carried.on by the 
vis insitd, and not by the impulse, which has-ceased; but he. erred 
in holding this ws as belonging to body.—Agreement of the au- 
thor’s philosophy with that of Timeus the Locrian.—Universal in- 
fluence of motion in the operations of nature, and in those of our 
minds.—Though all motions be produced by minds, yet many of 
those minds not intelligent, but directed only by intelligence. ‘The 
elemental mind, which is incorporated, gives a;better idea of such 
substances to vulgar apprehensions, than the higher orders of mind. 
— Pythagoras first taught us to know the rx ovrws ovra.—The first 
philosophers of Greece, materialists—Anaxoras ‘the first, who em- 
ployed mind.—A mind moves each particular body. . All minds de- 
rived from God the first cause of all. 

‘Chap. III, Sir Isaac Newton, a man of science, but: no; phile- 
sopher.—The sae the case of Euclid. This evident from his not 
distinguishing magnitude, the subject of geometry, fiom number, 
the subject of arithmetic; also- from his definition of a point, in 
which he has omitted the essential difference betwixt a-point and-a 
monade, laid down by Aristotle, that.a point has a place whichia 
monade has not. Though ignorant of the philosophy of the seiences 
arithmetic and geometry, he treated the sciences ‘themselves. very 
accurately. The same is the case of Sir I. Newton ‘with respect 
to Astronomy: he has explained the laws of the celestial motions 
most accurately, but knew not the philosophy or cause of motion.> 
The knowledge of this, the height of philosophy, and even of theo- 
logy.—Sir Isaac’s ignorance of philosophy led him to ascribe all mo- 
tion to the impulse of body. 

‘Chap. IV. Enumeration of the different kinds of mind, and 
an account of the motions they produce—1. The elemental 
mind—this mind universal in nature.—2. The vegetable mind—its 
motions more various.—3. The animal mind—sensations peculiar to 
this mind.—4. The intellectual mind—thought, reason, &c. its 
peculiar attributes.—The other minds act only with body—this with- 
out body.—Man composed of these three kinds of mind and of body : 
this composition the famous Tetractys of the Pythagoreans.—Man a 
microcosm.—Our intellectual mind, in its present state, impeded 
by our body, and the animal life in its operations.—Ditference, in 
this respect, betwixt it and the supreme intellect.—The laws of 
motion, according to which the motions of the planets are governed. 
—These prove the doctrine of the Pythagoreans, that the universe 
was formed bynumbers.—The science of music formed also by 
numbers. 

“Chap. ¥. Nothing. can exist without a cause.—Asfirst cause 
therefore necessary.—LEnquiry into the cause) of the-world. This 
cause. must be. self-existent—necessarily existent—eternal, and un- 
changéable.—Such.a.cause must be mind, the efficient cause of the 
world.—But a material cause as necessary as an efficient; also a 
formal cause, and a final.—The material world from all eternity, 
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according to Aristotle, with whom the author coincides.—Reasone 
urged for this opinion, and objections stated and answered. 

‘Chap. VI. Addition to the chapter of the last [fifth *] volume, 
—Reasons for enlarging further on the subject.—The trinity of the 
great world illustrated by that of our microcosm.—The three minds, 
though three substances, make but one being in us.—The same the 
case of the trinity in the great world.—The world one and many, as 
well as the trinity—This explained by the connexion betwixt ge- 
nius, species, and individuals.—Intelligence and vitality essential to 
the Divinity Connexion betwixt the system of theology, contained 
in the doctrine of the trinity, and the system of the universe-— The 
uniformity of this system perfect.—Two other mysteries of our re- 
ligion explained; the eternal generation, and incarnation, of the 
second person in the trinity—Reasons for promoting the study of 
ancient philosophy, which explains such deep mysteries.—Objec- 
tion that, by. such investigations, we do not treat the. mysteries of 
our religion with proper reverence, answered: and the connexion 
betwixt philosophy and the christian religion shewn, 

«Chap. VIL. System of genuses and specieses, and its usefulness 
in language, in logic, and in the perfection [perfecting] of human 
knowledge.—By it we shew how all things proceed from the highest 
of the categories, substance, which contains them all virtually, while 
they contain it actually—This doctrine, applied to the Supreme 
Being, explains a passage in Genesis.—-Advantages of studying lo- 
gic; which carries us up to theology —General ideas, the founda- 
tion of all science.—Process of them from the Supreme Being.— 
Defect in the system of nature, if they do not exist.—This doctrine 
of ideas Plato brought from Egypt, as well as that of the trinity.— 
Explanation of actual and virtual existence.’ 


In every science, certain principles, incapable of proof, are 
assumed as primary truths. Mathematics has its axioms, said 
to be intuitively obvious, which can acquire no additional evi- 
dence from demonstration, and sophistry controverts in vain. 
Theology has its mysteries not to be elucidated by human 





{* Last volume.} The epithet /ast, as here applied, seems to 
us extremely improper. The last is that to which no other of the 
same assortment succeeds. Lord Monboddo could not here refer to 
the last volume of his books on the origin of language, which treats 
of a subject distinct from ancient metaphysics: and, in the sixth 
volume of this subsequent work, evident is the incongruity of cha- 
racterising a former volume as the last of this set. That year which 
ended with the 601st of Noah’s life, completed the last century of 
the old world, and thence commenced a new series. In the same 
manner, that century which ended the 31st December, A. D. 1700, 
is tmproperly denominated the /ast century, except an the supposition 
that January 1701 had introduced a new epoch. 
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sagacity. Natural philosophy presupposes the existence of bo- 
dies, metaphysics that of Being in general. Of every new 
hypothesis in philosophy, different authors introduce a new 
theory. To account for the cohesion of parts in material bo- 
dies, Des Cartes had recourse to certain Aamuli and ramult, 
hooks and clasps; of, which he neither authenticated the ex- 
istence, nor defined the nature. If they were material, what 
cause of their cohesion. could be assigned? If immaterial, every 
particle of matter was. invested with animation. Philosophical 
systems, like fashions: in dress, rise and fall. New modes va- 
nish, and the old are restored in an endless series. 

This author, learned and ingenious beyond many of his con- 
témporaries, is a strenuous advocate for the philosophy of an- 
cient Greece ; and, together with the purest principles of those 
sages, has imbibed many of their paradoxes. A few quota- 
tions and remarks we lay before our readers. 


* This last volume of my Metaphysics, probably the last volume 
of any kind that I shall publish, will be entirely theological, which 
{ think is a proper conclusion of metaphysics: for theology is the 
summit of metaphysics, of all philosophy, and, indeed, of all hu- 
man knowledge. I[ hope the reader will consider the three foregoing 
volumes, which ¢contain the history of man, the noblest work of 
God on earth, as a not improper introduction to the demonstra- 
tion I am now to give of the being and attributes of God; for I hold 


the yee and philosophy of man to be inseparably connected 


with theology. 

‘In this { shall follow a different method from what has hitherto 
been followed; Not that I mean to derogate from the weight of the 
_ arguments used by other writers to prove the existence of deity, far 
less to refute them. But the principles of my philosophy, which is 
that of the ancient philosophy, lead me to investigate the subject in 
a different manner, and to use proofs of a different kind, beginning 
with the deing of a God, which, in the nature of things, ought to be 
considered before his attributes. 

‘The arguments of Dr. Clarke are chiefly of the metaphysical 
kind. Whether they be all solid and conclusive, or whether the 
doctor, not being learned in ancient philosophy, could be a good 
metaphysician, 1 shall not here enquire; but am of opinion, that 
neither the being of a God, nor his attributes, can be otherwise 
proved, than by his works.’ Pages i, 2. 

As this work is entirely theological, and the arguments de- 
duced from natural phenomena, the subject of this volume is 
scarcely connected with a metaphysical investigation. It is, 
however, to be recollected, that the author’s illustrations are 
mostly derived from. metaphysical principles. 

After remarking that the first operation of the human mind 


is employed on the perceptions resulting from sensation, the 
No. VI. 4G second 
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second is the consciousness of: these perceptions; and, that 
from these two sources, all our knowledge is derived, the au- 
thor proceeds : 


« From this account it is evident, that without the material world, 
and the operations of the bodies in it upon our senses, we could 
have had no knowledge at all, no not of our own existence.’ 


We take the liberty to add, that, as we are now constituted, 
our existence would have been impossible. 


‘ What, therefore, must we think of such philosophers as Bishop 
Berkley and Mr. David Hume? The former denied that the mate- 
rial world had a real existence, and maintained, that all the ap- 
pearances in it which affect so much both our minds and bodies, are 
mere illusions. The bishop, I am persuaded, maintained this 
strange hypothesis with the view of striking at the root of mate~ 
rialism: but he should have considered, that he struck, at the same 
time, at the root of all human knowledge, even that of our own 
existence. Our Scotch philosopher, Mr. Hume, has gone still far- 
ther, and maintains that we have no evidence of the existencé 
of mind any more than af body, not even of our own minds; 
though he acknowledges that we have perceptions, and says, that 
we are a bundle of perceptions, but have no mind from which they 
proceed. This is carrying scepticism still farther than Bishop Berk+ 
Jey has done, and farther, 1 believe, than ever it was carried be- 
fore. 


Each of these positions is extravagantly paradoxical; and, 
the admission of both, annihilates the creation, nay, leads di- 
rectly to atheism. For Mr. Hume an apclogy: is reasonable. 
In 1739, when a very young man, he published his “* Enquiry 
into Human Nature, in which that reverie first appeared. At- 
terwards he reduced the contents of that work into a new form, 
as now exiant in his Dissertations and Essays, where that re- 
verie is not repeated. Yet the Doctors Anderson, Beattie, 
Reid, and others, levelled the whole of their artillery against 
that first work, which the author had virtually disowned. ‘To 
revive the exceptionable position, at this remote period, is 
scarcely consistent with candour. 


« In this material world, we know, that not only bodies exist, 
but minds animating those bodies. That otir own minds exist, we 
know by consciousness ; that the minds of other men exist, and that 
they are of the same kind with our minds we know by their actions 
and operations. In the same manner we know, that the minds of 
other animals exist, though of a kind very different from ours. We 
know also, that even bodies, which we cal! inanimate, are moved 
by mind; but by a mind still inferior to the animal mind, such as 

‘ the 
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the vegetable and elemental minds; for I hope to prove, that from 
mind proceeds ultimately all the motions in the universe. ° 

‘ This leads me to speak of motion, the sole agent, under the 
direction of intelligence, in all the operations of nature, in the 
material world. For it not only moves bodies from place to place 
but alters their qualities, and adds to, or takes from their bulk. It 
belongs to three categories, quality, quantity, and where. 

For the idea of motion in itself, abstracted from the bodies 
which it moves, and for Aristotle’s definition of it, the author 
refers to his first volume. Here he enquires into its cause, and 
how it is produced. 


«Body, he says, either moves itself, is moved by other bodies, ‘or lastly 
by mind. Body moves body only by external application, either im= 
pelling or drawing it, whereas mind moves it by acting upon it 
internally. I begin with the simplest of those causes, body moving 
itself; and which, according to Sir Isaac Newton’s philosophy, is 
the first cause of body once put in motion and continuing in motion. 
For he says, it continues to move, (or rather to be moved) ina 
strait line with uniform velocity by a vis inséta, that is by power in- 
herent in, or essential to matter. This he has laid down, in the 
‘third definition, in his Principia Mathematica, and also, as an axiom, 
calling it the first law of motion. Sir Isaac, in this definition and 
axiom, has said nothing of the beginning of motion; but only 
speaks of its continuance. For my part 1 can see no distinction. 
Now to maintain, that body moves itself, when it either begins or 
continues motion, is, I think, downright materialism :’ and a little 
lower. ‘ If Sir Isaac had known that lesson of Plato, kiow from what 
being given what follows, he would have known, that giving such a 
power of motion to body, as he has given, led directly to atheism.’ 
p. 7—9. 

This great man has been charged with Arianism, and even 
suspected of Deism ; but now, for the first time, we learn 
that his philosophy has a tendency to Materialism. From his 
silence, in this one passage, concerning the origin of motion, 
in general, we presume it rash to establish a conclusion, so 
much -at variance with Sir Isaac’s fundamental principles. 
Mr. Maclaurin gives a brief and just account of his system. 


© We distinguish objects into two general classes. The first is of 
those, which we perceive to have a spontaneity, or selfmoving 
power, and several properties and affections, similar to those of 
our own minds, such as reasoning, judging, moving, willing, loving, 
hating, 8c. The second general class is of those, in which no such 
aflections appear, but are so far of a passive nature, that they never 
move of themselves, neither, when they are in motion, do theyever 
stop without some external influence’—Account of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s philosophical discoveries. p. 97. 
Recrimination is seldom pleasant, but not always unseiscn- 
able. Let the author’s own words criminate himselt. 
4G 2 « Although 
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« Although the material world be not self-existent, nor consequently 
the cause of its own production, I am of the opinion of Aristotle, 
and the other ancient philosophers, that with all the changes it has 
undergone, and is daily undergoing, it has existed from all eternity. 
But it will not from thence follow, that it is not the production of an 
eternal cause ; for that an eternal cause should have produced some- 
thing from all eternity, is so far from being absurd, or inconsistent, 
that it is the. necessary consequence of the 7 of the cause: 
and the Christian theology furnishes an example of such a produce 
tion, from such a cause, in the eternal generation of the Son of God. 
For all Christians must maintain that he is produced, or begotten, 
according to our stile, of the father ; and no man, who is a Christian, 
and understands his religion, will maintain, that he was produced 
zn time, and not from all eternity? p. 41. 


Here, certainly, is a dextrous fetch of forensic pugilism. It 
is admitted, that an eternal cause might have been producing 
something, from all eternity ; but still some of those produc- 
tions must have been prior to others, in the relation, which we 
call time ; and the very word production indicates a com- 
mencement of existence excluding a duration from eternity. 
‘The example taken from the eternal generation of the Son of 
God, is, it must be confessed, a specious, a forcible, argumentunt 
ad hominem. But, here, the metaphysician shifts his ground, 
and proclaims war against Christendom in her own territories, 
as lately Buonaparte did in Egypt, while he solemnly asserted 
his respect to Mohammed. Be this argumentum ad hominem 
seriously pondered, and impartially discussed. 

Kver since the synod at Nice, a great majority of the Chris- 
tian church has professed ‘¢ belief in the one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the only begotten Son of God, begotten of his father before all 
worlds.”” But do the original, and only infallible records of 
Christianity, contain these identical words, or words equi- 
valent? The attribute of eternal existence is, in many texts, 
unequivocally ascribed to Jesus Christ. Others declare his 
relation of sonship to the one supreme God and Father. But 
the two attributes eternal and son are not once expressed in 
the same text. In the Old Testament all the predictions 
applicable to his character, under the designation of a son, 
refer, ultimately, to his then future birth, and consequent 
exaltation, in his human nature as man, to divine honours, 
and to supreme dominion. In this view is to be understood 
the prophecy, ‘I will make Aim my first born, higher than 
the kings of the earth ;’ and it was fullfilled in his investiture 
with all power in heaven and in earth, after his ascension. 
With respect to his generation, in time, he was declared to 
be the son of God with power by his resurrection from the 
dead ;—at the time of his transfiguration ;—of his baptism— 
of the annunciation to his virgin mother, by the voice . an 

angel. — 
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angel.—* That holy thing to be born of thee, shall be called 
the Son of God.’ In no record of an earlier date, is Jesus 
Christ denominated the son of God. Many predictions of his 
character and office occur in the writings of Moses and the 
subsequent prophets: such as Shiloh, the messenger éo be 
sent, the NAME of God, the worn of the Lord; but never as 
a son begotten from eternity. Now, if Lord Monboddo’s ap- * 
peal to the general belief of the Christian church, with respect 
to the eternal generation of Christ, will not, cannot, support 
his argument for the eternity of matter, much less for his re- 
monstrance to the philosophy of Sir Isaac Newton, concerning 
the continuance of motion in material bodies, once begun, must 
fall to the ground. Sir Isaac no where asserts the original pro- 
pagation of motion from body to body. This author insi- 
nuates his suspicion, that Sir Isaac’s ptinciples tend to Atheism, 
but is far from thinking that he was an Atheist. We gladly 
vie with Lord Monboddo, as in crimination, so in generous 
charity, and though he professed the doctrine of materialism, 
ina qualified sense, and upon incompetent authority, yet we 
acquit him from this charge of atheism, the bane of common 
sense, politics, and religion. 

From the doctrine of the Son, begotten from eternity, and 
coeval with the Father, Lord Monboddo proceeds to that of the 
‘Trinity, which he exemplifies by several tancitul analogies. 


« As besides our intellectual mind, which may be called the first 
ferson of our Trinity, there are two other minds in it, the animal, 
and the vegetable, and these three are one, and make but one 
being,’ &c. 


Proofs of this doctrine from tradition, prevalent among many 
of the oriental nations, and represented by symbolical images, 
such asa mathematical figure of three angles, inclosed with 
three lines, all making but one triangle, are produced for 
illustration, But these records which reveal the doctrine in 
general terms, avoid such illustrations. ‘There the doctrine is 
delivered as a fact, to instruct us in the obligations we owe to 
God, under the three-fold relation of a Father, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier. How one is three, and three one, is none of our 
concern, Inquisitive philosophers, and half learned Christians, 
intemperately affect to be wise above what is written. 


« One other fundamental doctrine of the Christian religion I 
have not yet mentioned. That is, the incarnation of our Saviour. 
But this is not so mysterious, nor so difficult as the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or the eternal generation of the second person of the 
Trinity ; for it is only supposing, that our Saviour, instead of human 
intelligence, brought to this world with him, that divine intelligence, 
which belongs to his nature, and which was embodied with tlic 


animal and vegetable mind, belonging to human nature.’ - 
ere 
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Here the Saviour of men is invested with animal and veges 
table properties, which, together with divine’ intelligence, su- 
perseded the functions of the reasonable soul. ‘This doctrine 
of the incarnation is justly called the great mystery of god- 
liness. It was revealed, indeed, to the jews, by one of their 
prophets at least. But when the oracle was fullfilled; they 
understood it not. Among the Indians, Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans, familiar was the notion of heroes born to pre- 
tended gods by mothers of mortal birth : but these gods were 
such as, having once been mortal men, popular credulity had 
deified. In this common article of the Pagan and Christian 
belief, we are surprised that the author had not recourse to 
the doctrine of the Grecian schools for elucidating that of the 
gospel. As the incarnation recorded by the Evangelists incurs 
the imputation of incredibility on the score of incongruity to 
the course of nature, it is incumbent on those, who either urge, 
or admit, the objection, to inform us where the course of 
nature was, when the Almighty produced the universe out of 
nothing, and breathed into the nostrils of the. first man the 
breath of life. Lord Monboddo’s attempt to reconcile the 
creation with the eternity of matter, has been, in part, con- 
sidered, and one of his proofs repelled. He proceeds. 


© Ancient learning will explain this mystery, as well as the mys 
tery of the Trinity, and shew, that one thing may proteed from 
another, as its cause, and yet be coeval with it. This may be ex- 
plained by an example, which every man, who has learned the 
elements of geometry will easily understand. Every corollary of 
2. proposition is a truth, eternal as the proposition itself, and yet it is 
derived from the proposition, as its cause, and could not have 
existed, if the proposition had not been an eternal truth.’ p. 49. 


Bc it only noted, that the things compared are quite dissimilar. 
In a process of reasoning the terms are, with respect to order, 
distinguished into prior and posterior, the relation of time being 
intirely excluded : and if eternity be an attribute of matter, the 
supposition of its having been created is a palpable absurdity, 
which the ingenuity of Aristotle’s disciples cannot remove., 

When the Stagyrite, ignorant of the world’s origin, and of 
a cause adequate to its production, ‘postulated the éternity of 
matter, he virtually withdrew the motion of its creation. For 
the philosophy of Greece taught that chaos was prior in time 
to the gods ; of whom the most ancient were the children of 
Ouranos and Ge, the heaven and earth. - For Lord Menboddo 
was reserved the discovery, that the material world is the 
workmanship of God, though it had no beginning ; in other 
words, it was created and not created. Such are the efforts of 
this author, 
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 to.explain with the aid of the ancient philosophy, that of the 
Christian religion ;—the best popular religion, that ever was, and, 
also, the most philosophical.’ p. 51. 


This term is unhappily applied. Philosophy, in the true 
sense of the word, is the love of wisdom. But the dictates of 
the Grecian philosophy, to which this author restrains the 
term, were not always in harmonious concord with the con- 
stitution of nature, and of man: and were, therefore, often 
far remote from truth. Since the days of Plato and Aristotle, 
true philosophy began, and is ever in a state of progressional 
improvement. Every new discovery, conducive to the emo- 
lument of social life, adds fresh evidence to revelation. But 
if the Grecian Philosophy be adopted as the criterion of truth 
and error, the friends of revelation must decline the result of 
a test so inadequate to determine the preference. 

About seventy years ago, the Newtonian system was com- 
bated, with more phlegm than argument, by Hutchinson, and 
his mystic followers. ‘Lhat fabric was not dooined to fall by 
the subterraneous engines of the mine*. From time, and even 
from hostilities, it acquired strength. Lord Monboddo, in this, 
his last work, tries once more to sap its foundations, as has 
incidentally been hinted in the preceding strictures. 


* It is admitted, that Sir Isaac was avery good mathematician, 
and a very great astronomer, but not learned in philosophy, that is, 
the philosophy of Greece, which is said to contain the general and 


fundamental principles of all sciences.’ p. 27. 


It is now to be enquired, whether some of the obsector’s 
postulates are, or are not, equally precarious with those repree 
hended in Sir Isaac Newton.—For instance. 


‘ Mind moves body by acting upon it internally,’ 


This principle, applied to the mind of man, actuating his 
own body, or to the vital principle, in brutes, whatever that 
be, actuating theirs, is incontrovertible. It takes place like- 
Wise in motions, impgessed on other bodies, by the instrumen- 
tality of corporeal organs, or of mechanical powers. But how 
motion can be produced in an inanimate body, while at rest, 
by acting upon itself internally, seems to be not more obvious, 
than Sir Isaac Newton’s vis insita, as, by this author, inter- 
preted. Again, Lord Monboddo has introduced, de novo, an 
elemental mind, which Aristotle called by the name, nature, 
and is here said to be that by which all bodies, organised and 
uaorganised, animal and vegetable, are moved: (p. 18.)—Up, 








* Hutchinson was a miner. 
as 
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as in the case of fire ; down, as in the case of earth, stones, 
metals, and such like bodies ; also bodies impelled by other 
bodies, in the direction of the impulse ; (p. 34.)—Such is the 
account of motion, commencing in the several classes of bod 
now specified. Whether this hypothesis is more intelligible 
than the cause assigned by Sir Isaac, for one source of the 
celestial motions.—‘ bodies floating in a medium corporeal or 
incorporeal, and impelling one another :’ we leave to the 
decision of the learned. Equally ambiguous is another position 
of the same great man, ascribing not only the motions pro- 
duced in our bodies, but even our sensations, to etherial fluids. 
Lord Monboddo explodes both, as unphilosophical. We recur 
to our introductory.remark, that all sciences, and writers on 
science, assume, as fundamental, some principles, said to. be 
intuitively evident. But this affects not the truth of the 
sciences. ‘The primary axiom of divine revelation is the pro- 
duction of the world out of nothing. In the Greek philosophy 
this axiom was pronounced a contradiction ; but the rejection 
of it involves still greater paradoxes, the worst of all being 
absolute scepticism. 

Foreseeing the inconvenience of extending our remarks, on 
any one work, into distinct volumes, we have been induced to 
exceed the usual proportion of one article ; though our strictures 
are confined to the first sérfy pages of this volume. It is a 
production of much genius and extensive erudition, replete with 
valuable knowledge, though, as the rest of the eminent author’s 
works, Sama with singular notions, which, like the dead 
fly, in the apothecaries ointment, affect the purity of the most 
elaborate composition. 








Elements of Chemistry. By Joseph Francis Jacquin, Professor of Chemistry 
and Botany at Vienna, ‘Sc. Translated from the German. 


(Concluded from page 402.) 


I. R. JAcauin’s work explains in str INTRODUCTORY 
sections, the definite character of the science of che- 
mistry—the nature of chemical solution—the laws of chemical 
afhnity—the chemical history of heat, of light, of atmospheric 
air, and of the water. ‘The chemical history of the MINERAL 
KINGDOM fills the next eighty-three sections of his book. 
Salts, earths, combustible bodies, and metals, are, in these 
“sections; successively examined, in their different species. ‘The 
VEGETABLE KINGDOM furnishes the subjects of the next sever 
and twenty sections. In regard to this great division of nature, 
the author ~- describes, in the first instance, those general 
: wea See processes, 
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processes, by which vegeiables are to be analysed into their 
proximate, component principles. He, then, examines the 
extracts, the fecula, the oils, the resins, balsams, gums, acids, 
vinous spirit, and other peculiar products which vegetation 
affoids. He traces, likewise, the important phenomena of 
fermentation, and of the putrefaction of vegetables, and en- 
deavours to unfold the general laws upon which those pheno- 
mena depend. ‘Lhe last thirty sections of the work are em- 
ployed in explaining the analysis of all those substances which 
are presented to the particular attention of chemistry; in the 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. . 

Mr. Jacauin is not achemist of the school of Stahl, nor 
does he perplex the student with the uncertain reference of every 
series of facts to the two opposite theories of which the one 
affirms, and the other rejects, the existence of Phlogiston. He, 
every where, maintains upon firm conviction, the sounder 
doctrine of the ANTI-PHLOGISTIC CHEMISTS. He regards the 
metals, in their metallic state, as simple substances ; attributes 
combustion to the decomposition of gas-oxygen ; considers the 
weaker states of the acids, as owing to a deficiency of the aci- 
difying principle ; and represents the colour and odour of fresh 
plants, as arising from the fixation of lumen, of aroma, of 
oxygen, and of the bases of other gases. ‘Throughout the 
whole detail of his system, every phenomenon is viewed wit 
the eye of an Anti-phlogistian ; the ratio of every process 
explained upon the principles of Lavoisier. Experimen 
and observation have, at last, traced the certainty of these 
principles, in almost all the chemical appearances of nature and 
art: and Mr. JAcauin is content to follow analogy, where 
the surer light of experiment deserts him. 

‘Though attempting to exhibit, on a narrow scale, a map of a 
province so vast as that of Chemistry ; he, without excluding 
greater objects, descends to the delineation, even of such as are 
considerably minute. While, in the gases which elude human 
vision, he seems to pursue matter almost to its primigenial 
atoms; the grossest and most complex of its natural and 
artificial combiwations, are, at the same time, examined. Not 
only the operations of the laboratory, but also the most beau 
tiful processes of all the different chemical arts, are explained, 
in the course of the work. From the writings of the French 
chemists he has derived a knowledge of those processes which 
belong peculiarly to France: With the practices of the chemical 
arts in Germany, he was, asa German, well acquainted. With 
the processes, the utensils and apparatus of the chemical arts, 
are here described. Of the chemico-pneumatic apparatus in 
particular, he has given very perspicuous and accurate accounts. 
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The work was, first published in German, about seven years 
Since ; and it includes almost every chemical fact of any ims 
portance, which had. been then : ane Its concluding 
articles are, a short account of the leading doctrines of the 
PHLOGIsTIc theory, and a description, with a plate, of the 
well-known apparatus of Woutre. A table of Contents is 
prefixed: and a very short Zndex has been added at the end. 

II. Yer we cannot affirm, that this work will be found to 
possess every excellence wanted in an elementary book for the 
use ef the young English chemist. 

Its arrangement exhibits rather the juxtaposition of uncon- 
nected parts, than the order and combination of system.—In 
our judgment, au elementary work, such as this, ought to ex- 
hibit,—!. the chemical history of those substances which are 
understood to be simple, or are, at least, as yet undecom- 
pounded,—2. that of the least complex of those chemical 
matters, which are known to be compounds, as the acids, 
that alkali of which the composition has been certainly detected, 
and some other substances which, after being supposed simple 
and peculiar, have been analysed into their constituent prin- 
ciples, —3. the composition and combinations of those more 
complex, artificial compounds of Chemistry, such as the neu- 
tral salts, which are the most remarkable productions of the 
chemical manufactures.—4. And lastly, the analysis of such 
natural compounds as animal bodies, vegetables, mineral 
waters, &c. Such ought to be the arrangement of the purely 
scientific part of the work, ut, previous, in the order of 
writing and printing, to this part. ought to come, the defini- 
tion and character of the science,—an explanation of those 
most general of its technical terms which form the land marks . 
of the distinction between its peculiar language and that of 
common life—an exposition of those most general truths rela- 
tive to the differences and the affinitics of chemical substances, 
which must be understood before the mind can pursue the detail 
of chemical facts,—such an accoynt of the laboratory, and its 
processes, at once simple and accurate, as may be not im-., 
possible to be comprehended by the chemical student, in this 
incipient stage of his studies. ‘This ought to constitute th 
introductory division of an elementary work upon Chemistry. 
It cannot be strictly scientific, because it must form the passage 
to conduct the mind from the general physical knowledge of 
common life, to that which is strictly and exclusively chemical. 
Next ought to follow a sketch of the analytical history of the 
gradual rise of this science, somewhat similar to that which 
Priestley has given.of the origin and progress of electricity;— 
but.more in the spirit of true philosophy, and in a better style 
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of composition. Then, and not till then, would the student's 
mind be prepared to enter, eagerly, and with due intelligence, 
upon the strictly systematic and scientific part, of which the 
outline was, before, exposed. Instead, however, of following 
such a method of arrangement as this, Mr. Jacquin has 
adopted only the order of the naturalist, and that of the apo- 
thecary. He examines the different kingdoms of nature in 
succession : but he takes up the various salts, just as he might 
find them on the shelves and in the phials of the apothecary’s 
shop. ‘Lhere is, in this management, a want of that logic of 
chemistry which would enable the reader to conceive of it, 
with more of a scientific expansion of thought, and would 
strengthen his powers of abstraction, for other studies. ‘To 
arrange in this manner, is to forego, as much as possible, all 
the advantages of scientific generalization, and to prefer the 
disorder of the warehouse or the manufactory. After the 
French chemists had exhibited, in their elegant table, a more 
beautiful classification of the chemical substances known to 
them than any that we yet possess, in regard to the subjects 
of the other sciences ; how could any man of science think 
of preserving, in an elementary book, so much of the confusion 
of the old chemistry ? 

There are deficrenctes, also, to be blamed in this work. It 
exhibits no Azstorical sketch of the rise and progress of the 
science: But, such a sketch would have served to interest the 
mind of the student so happily in the subjects which he was 
about to examine; and would have so gradually introduced ° 
him to an acquaintance with some of the peculiar terms of 
chemistry ; that, even in a compend so short as this, it ought not 
to have been wanting. Here is no proper introductory account _ 
of the instruments and processes of the laboratory : But, it is 
not to be supposed, that, without some preliminary explanation _ 
of these, the detail of processes and experiments, can be pro- 
perly apprehended by the young student. ‘There are also 
deficiencies in this work, owing to its having been published, ’ 
so long as seven or eight years before the present time. A” 
great multitude of chemical facts have been since discovered : 
Marty new applications of chemical science to the improvement 
of the arts, have been since made. For‘these the student - 
must not look to the work before us ; as the translator has made ~ 
hardly any additions to the facts of the author. In othef’in- 
stances, as in the account of the chemical affinities, the’ desire 
of: brevity has produced ‘an inexcusable superficialness and im=" * 
perfection. It might have been easily possible’ to ‘coniprehend > 
a distinct, though short, explication of all the'laws of chemical | 
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attraction, within the same space in which the account by 
Mr. Jacavuin, so defective and so little satisfactory, is here 
contained. 

From the circumstance of this treatise being the composition, 
not of an Englishman, but of a foreigner, proceeds, un- 
avoidably, another imperfection, by which it is, ina consider- 
able degree, disqualified from becoming a very ‘useful elemen- 

ary book to the young English Chemise. “Its illustrations 
exhibit the foreign, not the ‘British, practice of the chemica 
arts. ‘They are drawn, not from the laboratories, the tin, the 
copper, the lead mines, the coalleries, the potteries, the iron- 
works, the salt-works, the glass-works, the breweries, the 
distilleries, &c. of Britain, buc from those of France and Ger- 
many. It is, indeed, highly desicable to know the state of the 
chemical arts in these and other foreign counirics. Nothing, 
however, can be more obviously true, than that, in studying 
the principles of chemistry, as ascience, we ought to be made 
first acquainted with the pract ice of the chemical arts in our 
own island. Only after this, or in collateral connexion with 
Jt, can we, with due advantage, attend to the state of the same 
arts in other regions. ‘lhere exists no elementary book upon 
c! hemistry, in which the illustrations are taken, in a sufficient 
proportion, from that practice of the chemical arts whieh 
prevails in Britaia. Such a work appears to be very much 
wanted for the use of British students. 

‘There is yet matier for more serious, critical censure, in this 
volume. The very definition which Mr. Jacautn has given 
of the science of chemistry is incorrect. It gives the genus 
alone, not the specific difference. It may comprehend the 
laws. of the mechanical philosophy, of magnetism, of elec- 
tricity, and perhaps also of animal life, just as well as those of 
chemistry.. Chemistry ought to be defined, The science 
which investigates and explains the laws cf that attraction 
which takes plac é, not between masses of matter at a diss 
dance from one another, but beta cen the minute, component 
pariicles of bodies, tr mutucl contact. Of chemical solution 
he says ; that there are many bodies which in mutual combina- 
tion know no ceriain point of saturation ; and that of any two 
bodies brought into. mutual contact, that one is the solvent, 
which has ta its form, the nearest resemblance to the form of 
the new com pour 3 into which they combine. But, on the 
contrary, it is impossible that there should be any bodies which 
have nG certai peint of mutual saturation; and in solutions 
the solvent is neces ssarily—that one of the two bodies, in which 
the -neay combination is the least resisted ‘by the affinityof 


aggregation, [lis account of Caloris, is remarkably incorrect 
aud 
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and imperfect. Hecalls it an zmpenetrable fluid; But, how 
can that be empenetrable which may be accumulated in greater 
quantity in one place than in another? If it were absolutel 
impenetrable, this would be impossible. He says, that, were 
it not for the pressure of the atmosphere, no bodies could re- 
main liquid: But, in truth, though the removal of that pressure 
would, indeed, reduce our present 'iquids into a gazeous state; 
yet might this fluence be counteracted by a diminution of the 
quantity of caloric diffused throughout nature, or by an increase 
of the force of cuhesion between the particles of bodies in 
general, He sometimes adopts undemonsirated theory, as if it 
were established truth; as, for instance, in his chemical ex- 
planation of the phznomena of respiration. He fails, like 
most other chemists, to distinguish, with constant vigilance, 
between the mechanical and the chemical action of caloric, 
"hat fermentation, which, whether it be vinous, acetous, or 
putretactive, has its peculiarity of nature in the resolution of 
the expansible parts of certain liquid and solid bodies into 
gasses, is defined by Mr. Jacauin, with an inaccuracy equal 
to that of his definition of the science of chemistry itself, 
Sometimes, in the endeavour at excessive abbreviation, he be- 
goimes incorrect and obscure. He shews, sometimes, a want 
of logical precision in the deduction of his general truths; and 
sometimes, ¢ want of minute accuracy and vigilant observation 
4u his experiments. 

‘The translation, too, has its blemishes. If is, sometimes 
deformed by foreign idioms ; and sometimes, by misrepresenta 
tions of the sense of the author.— Knowledge does no 
enable us to account by far for phenomena—chemists have 
afterwards (for since) enlarged and corrected this table-—As 
bodies do not burn in atmospheric air, bué on account of the 
oxygen gas contajned in it, &c.—The iron-tube is ovided, &c.” 
‘These are specimens of the inaccuracies in style which occur, 
not unfrequently, throughout this translation. ‘These are the 
more unpardonable in a book of this sort, because it is not 
probable that scientific accuracy can be very faithfully observed, 
where gross blunders are committed in matte's in which 
the distinction between correctness and incorrectness was so 
obyious. 

But, the examination of this volume affords us, also, matter 
for praise. If, when considered adsolutely, it seem imperect ; 
it will, however, be found to possess great merit, In comparison 
with other similar treatises. It contains more science perspi- 
cuously explained, than any other chemical work known to vs, 
that is not more bulky. It is, in comparison with the worl.s 
ot other chemical writers, distinguished i) a high degree, by 
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that sort of eloquence which is, alone, compatible with the 
enunciation of science; precise, cleat, without superfluity of 
words, without any obscurity from the use of too many general 
ferms, without that confusion and verbosity, in the detail of 
facts and processes, which is often troublesome and disgusting 
in the works of other chemists. In the chemical analysis of 
the substances of the vegetabie kingdom, Mr. Jacauin’s work 
exhibits peculiar excellence. If it be less complete in the ac- 
count of the chemical composition of the diferent matters 
which belong to the animal kingdom; yet, even here, he is 
considerably imtelligent, accurate, and satisfactory. Although 
incorrect in comparison with the manner in which such thiags 
ought ta be executed; yet the translation is not without con- 
siderable merit, when regarde],- only in.comparisoa with that 
in which they usually ave executed. In the whole, though 
we cannot reccommend this work as fitted to supply the want 
which we conceive to exist, of a truly good system of the 
elements of chemistry for an English student; yet, would we 
earnestly advise gentlemen to purchase it, as an useful addition 
to their chemical libraries. 
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. DIVINITY. 

Serzton on the Advantages which result from Christianity ; and, om the Tn- 
ruence of Christian Principles on the Mind and Conduct. By James Cowes 
4.M. Vicar of Sunbury, Middlesex. 80. fp. 88. 1799. 


HIE substance of this discourse was delivered at the late anni- 
versary meeting of two friendly societies of poor tradesmen; 
and day labourers, instituted for their mutual support, in cases of 
sickness, accident, or old age; and now enlarged and published, 
with a view to diffuse, more widely, religious sentiments and ttoral 
principles. pro sand 
In the present improved state_of British literature, pulpit compos 
sitions are generally more correct than they were half'a century aga. 
But, amid the numerous productions of the press, single sermons, hows 
ever meritorious, atiraet but Ltile regard, and seldom-tiave an @x- 
tensive sale. “That now announced to public attention, is plain, 
suttable te-the occasion, and -useful-in its tendency. “Voluntary as- 
sociations.of the labouring peor, for mutual relief, :prompt industry, 
exercise the social principle, and provide resources for ‘ineidenta} 
. Soot ow disasters; 
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disasters, Common sense dictates a prudent foresight, in reserving 
a small proportion of weekly, or annual income, for the chances and 
changes of a fluctuating world. A great majority of the lower 
ranks finds the produce of toil, economy, and care, scarcely ades 
quaté to the wants of the passing day: Or, if favourable cir- 
cumstances, co-operating with parsimonious measures, enable the 
cottager to accumulate a slender fund, such pittances are often lost 
in the hands of such as become unprosperous or fraudulent. The 
joint efforts of little rural societies, under the inspection of judi- 
cious and watebfal directors, promise more extensive, and less pre- 
carious, emolument, than the solitary exertions of individuals, each 
tor himself. To the honour of the British character be it remarked, 
that schemes for advancing the interest of the poor have lately be- 
come the object of national attention. This class constitutes a very 
great majority of the people; and, if once universally patronised by 
the great and good, will be prompted to merit encouragement su- 
perior to simple protectton: nay, by a voluntary taxation of their 
own little revenues, rise to that importance which accompanies ho- 
nourable independence. 


This is not Mr. Cowes’s first attempt, as a patriot, in his official” 
capacity. Subjoined, are the titles of three other tracts.---A Dis- © 


course for the Benefit of the same Friendly Socicties,—Essay on the 
State of the Poor, and the Means of improving it,—Rules for form- 
ing and managing such Societies, with a view to facilitate their ge- 
neral establishment. To allengaged in such generous designs, who 
would not wish ample success? Vivant. wigeant, floreant ! 


A Sermon on Bankruptcy, Stopping Payzent, and the Justice of Paying our 
Debts, preached at various Churches in the City. By the Rev. W. 
Scott, A.M. Morning Preacher at St. Michael’s, Wood Street; and 
Afternoon Preacher at St Catherine's, near the Tower. Published at the 
general Request of the Hearers. ft. 32. 6d. Baynes. 1799. 





This candid and spirited discourse is takeh from an apposite. text, ; 


* Go and sell thy oil and pay thy debt, and live thou and thy children 
upon the rest.’—2 Kings, iv. 7. 
In an address to the citizens of London, the author observes, that 


the late failures of soime eminent members had occasioned him to. 


take this matter in hand, and to consider it as thoroughly as-he could 
within the compass of a sermon, in the hopes. of being serviceable 


toa people, generally speaking, an example to the trading part of 


the three kingdoms, and who ought, therefore, to be a good one. 
After a serious caution against hastening to be rich, immoderate 
expence, aud contracting large debts, for executing hazardous - pro» 


jects, it is pertinently remarked, «that quite contrary to the ex+ : 


ample ia the text, do our debtors advise and practice. Their ‘rule 
is contrary to the prophet’s directions ; for, too many of them say, 


zo and. be sure,to live, thou and thy familyin the first place,*and'- 


let thy creditors get what they can.’ The preacher’s salutary ad-* 


vice is,,* Live ye and your-children.on your own only, and leave 
te others and their children what is theirs; for, neither can they 
want 
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want it, nor you keep it, with justice and honesty.’ Creditors are 
put in mind of one thing, to shew as much patience and forbear- 
ance as their respective cases require, which lenity the debtors 
will think it, not only a point of wisdom and prudence, but alsoof 
goodness and humanity to consider. 

To the sermon is annexed a short, but serious anecdote.— Sir 
Stephen Evance, Knt. late an eminent banker, though a very dis- 
creet and frugal man himself, supposed to be worth, at least, 
100,000 pounds, had yet the misfortune to fail, about the latter 
end of Queen Anne’s reign, by the indiscretion, if not worse, of 
two stock-jobbing partners, Messrs. Hayter and Hales. Sir Ste- 
phen immediately retired from the world; but, not having on tle 
armour of God, and Christian philosophy, as a breast-plate, to repet 
the fiery darts of the wicked one, he (most unfortunately) gave way 
to his dreadful suggestions, by laying violent hands on him- 
self. His estate, however, produced a sufficiency to pay all his 
creditors, or their representatives, the full of their principal debts, 
together with interest. The latter of his two partners, Mr. Hales, 
stood, it seems, on the pillory for forgery, opposite to Mr. Hoare’s, 
banker, in Fleet Street ; and was so severely pelted by the populace, 
that he died in Newgate about a fortnight afterward; and, it was 
this which caused the act to be passed, making the crime of forgery 
to be capital? 


A Sermen preached in the Cathedral Church, Hereford, Wednesday, Marck 
20, 1799, before the Right Hon. Sir Giles Rooke, Sir Soulden Laurence, 
Justices of Assize, Sc. ec. By John Lodge, B.A. Chaplain to Sir 
H. Tempest, Bart. High Sheriff of the County. 8v0. Lit 19. Sack. 
1799. 

**Subjection to the higher powers,” that primary axiom in 
sound policy, so often and so ably enforced at every meeting of our 
constitutional judicatures, is here set forth ,with equal conciseness, 
perspicuity, and energy. The obligations of subjects, resulting 
from reason and revelation, to pay all due obedience to the ruling 
powers, are recommended as the most certain means of preventing 
the tremendous consequences of anarchy, of perpetuating our ex- 
cellent constitution, arid of ensuring all the blessings of social life 
The duties implied in political subjection, are specified in general 
terms, without casuistical limitations, and urged from considerations 
obvious to common sense. ‘In no age has property been more se- 
cure, or liberty better protected—in no age has the sum of general 
felicity been greater—in no age have manufactures and trade been 
carried on with more spirit, or commerce expanded ker sails with 
greater security.’ Such is the tranquillity of Britain under the bur- 
dens of a foreign war. 


A Sermon preacled June 24, 1798. By the Rev. C. Scotell, Curate of 


tt eter: ee “ae fa 
Surtventiam, Berks. $0. Lf. 2h. Rivingtons. 1799. 


In this valedictory address from 2 Cor, xiii. 1t. “ Finally, bres 
thren, tarcwell; be perfect, live in peace, be of good comfort,” 
&e, 
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&c. the author expresses a tender and warm concern for the im- 
provement of a congregation, with whom his pastoral relation was 
about to cease. It is a well composed, serious, and useful dis- 
course: the more suitable, as being well adapted to the principles 
and manners of the times. 

On that clause of the text which relates to the divine consolations 
of the gospel, the following extract merits consideration. « Under 
all the casualties of life, may all learn to be of good comfort; for 
all have it in their power to avoid divisions and parties, and to be of 
one mind with their neighbour ; to be humble in their opinions, 
diffident of their talents, and submissive to the sentiments of others, 
who, by their prudence and experience, may be supposed to 
know better than themselves. Atl may have it in their power to live 
in peace and harmony ; forall who wish to avoid disputes, may avoid 
the occasions: and they who are surprised into such situations, may 
still smother the first sparks of anger as they kindle. In these dispo- 
sitions, they have the best proofs of their spiritual progress: from these 
affections they derive the best hopes of future happiness.” 


df Sermon preached at the Parish Church of Heytesbury, in the County of 
Wilts, 29th of November, 1798, a Day appointed for a general Thanks 
giving, published at the Request of the Audience. By David Williams, 
Curate of Heytesbnry. 8vo. fp. 23. Rivingtons, Sc. 1799. 


« Say ye not a confederacy to all them to whom this people shalf 
saya confederacy: neither fear ye their fear nor be afraid. Sanc- 
tify the Lord of hosts himself, and Ict him be your fear, and Iet him 
be your dread; and he shall be for a sanctuary.”—Isaiah, viii. 12. 
§%. Though Mr. Williams is aware, that Dr Lowth has given a 
<ifferent translation of the word rendered confederacy, he prefers the 
received version with the comment of Grotius. “ The prophet re 
fers to a confederacy between the kings of Israel and Syria against 
judah.” In situations similar, though not precisely parallel with 
those of Israel and Judah, Mr. W. thinks, the same prohibition, 
under proper modifications, and the same injunction, without re- 
serve, may be extended to any nation, in any age. After exhibit- 
ing a not exaggerated picture of the French confederacy in its ex- 
tensively baneful operations, it is remarked, ‘ That the league, at- 
tempted in our sister kingdom, must have. been founded on a 
lamentable delusion; onan infatuation, indeed, that could not welf 
prevail in the better and more civilized situation of this country : 
Where the abbettors of this political fraud, if any such are to be- 
found among us, must be few and insignificant; skulking in obscu- 
rity, and, confessedly, without a leader of any honourable dis- 
tinction.” 

A Sermon on the Excellence of British Jurisprudence, preached on the 10th of 
March, 1799, in the Cathedral Church of Salisbury, before the Judges of 
Assize. By W.Coxe,. A. M. F.R.S. F.A.S. Rector of Bemerton, 
and Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Salishy, vo. 15. fifty 
28. Cadell and Davis. 

From Proverbs viii. 18. “ By me kings reign, and princes decree 
judgment.” Mr, Coxe, a name familiar to the literary world, infers 
No. VI. +1 the 
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the divine origin of government, and deducing all written laws 
from the primitive code at Sinai, the most concise, and, at the same 
time, the most comprehensive system imaginable, establishes another 
conclusion ; the superiority of the christian nations in government 
and jurisprudence over the Gentiles. Among the christian nations, 
he gives thg palm of pre-eminence to those who came nearest to the 
primitive excellence of the gospel; and for wisdom, justice and 
mercy, the British system is preferred to all the rest, formerly or now 
existing. These conclusions are confirmed by appeals to history ; 
and though the evidence is comprised within a narrow compass, a 
recapitulation is needless. 


A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Willand, Deven, the 7th of Fe 
bruary \799, at the Interment of John Westcott, Yeoman, who dicd of a 
melancholy Accident, in the Prime of Life; by the Rev. John Dennis, 
S.C. L.&c. 410. pf. 24. Rivingtons. 1799. 


Serious, as the subject is solemn; plain, practical, and conse- 
quently useful. Of the deseased no character is given; even the 
preacher professes, “ that he knew him not.” At the bottom of the 
title page is a note: ‘ The profits, if any, will be applied to the 
relief of the widow and eight orphans.” If this were the primary 
reason for its being preached by particular desire, we heartily wish 
the publication to be productive, 


Sermons at the National Fast, 27th February 1799. 

I. On Isaiah, 8, 13, 14, Sanctify the Lord God of Hosts himself, &Sc. 
by the Rev. Thomas Hay, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Ato. pf. 30. 
London. 1799. 

F) Bt Tie Days of Visitation ave come. Before the Lord 

Cathedral Church of St. Pauls; by Thomas Bowen, M. A, 
dio. ff. 24. London. 799. 

From Hab. 5,17, 13. Although the Fig-Tree should not blossom, &. 

Before the University of Oxford; by C. Sawkins, M. A. ce. 410. 
fips 34. Lianwell and Parker, Oxford; Rivingtons and Haichard, 
aes 


Lond. 799. 

These three discourses, rehearsed an the same occasion, are exhi- 
bited in juxta-position, as all of the same size, and ail enforcing the 
same duty, national reformation. 

The first and third discourses, each constructed on the same text, 
establish the criminality of seditious confederacies, in a government 
framed on the principles of natural equity, and consecrated by im- 
memorial prescription. In both, but especially and professedly in 
the latter, is enforced reverence to the Divine Majesty, as the sove- 
reign of universal nature, and the sole guardian of the wise and 
good. 

The second of the discourses by Mr. Bowen, evinces the pro- 
pricty and virtue of a firm confidence in the bounty and protection 
of the Almighty, -even under the least promisin aspects of things, 
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and under the most severe discipline of Providence. But if through 
impatience, cowardice, or reliance, on the arm of flesh, or the most 
desperate expedient of all—implicit dependence on the insidious 
professions of our national adversaries, we forfeit the protection of 
heaven. 


Dialogues between tevo Chistian Minitters, on the Difference between the 
Saints and the Righteous, and on eternal Life, Righteousness and Faith: 
Containing some new Thoughts on these Points. Submitted to the Judg- 
ment of the learned, for the sake of investigating the Truth; and with a 
Ftew to conciliate the Miids of Christian Professors; to one another. 12mo. 
fp 60. Wilson and Co. York. 1799. 


The result of these familiar and temperate dialogues is collected, 
in the author’s own words, from his conclusion. “ The points upon 
which we have agreed are these—1!. That eternal life, according to 
the promise of life in Jesus Christ, consists in having Christ himself 
within us: not by his outward call, stirring us up to repentance, and 
exciting us toa faith in him, but by the actual in-dwelling of his 
spirit. 2. That the saints are a superior order of the righteous, who 
yet have, but not so abunilantly as the saints; but as to the two re- 
surrections mentioned, we have not yet come to any determination. 
3. As to righteousness, the sum of what I suppose you agree to is 
this :—the righteousness of God is his faithfulness to his promise, in 
pardoning the sins of believers, and his letting them know it by his 
gospel, as well as by a plentiful effusion of his spirit; by which 
knowledge he makes them actually righteous, because he thereby 
gives them love, which is righteousness.” 

This short treatise isan attempt to untwist certain logomachies in 
the writings of Baxter, Locke, Hervey, and other divines. It seems 
to have a tincture of mysticism. Those who relish its contents may, 
for nine-pence, procure it from all the booksellers in town and 
country. 


POLITICS. 


Tre Rise, Progress, and Consequences, of the News Opinions and Princifiles 
lately introduced into France ; with Observations. vo. Wright. 


In a well-written volume of 270 pages this author has condensed 
the substance of all that has been hitherto produced, more in detail, 
by Barruel, Robison, and other zealous champions in the cause of 
religion and government, respecting the contagion of illuminism 
and the characters of its advocates. We do not, indeed, find much 
novelty cither of fact or argument; but the lucid arrangement of the 
branches into which the subject divides itself, compared with the 
iliffuse scale on which former werks had been constructed, will give 
the present volume a decided pretcrence with those who wish to ace 
Guire a general knowledge of the pernicious effects of jacobinical 
doctrines and principles, yet cannot afford the time necessary to wade 
through large tomes ¢ “tormal documents. 
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Though we warmly approve of the design of the judicious writer 
of this book, we cannot help thinking that in some places his zeal is 
more prominent than hiscandour. We allude especially to some of 
his remarks on the periodical productions of the English press, that 
apparently manifest a wish to exalt, on the ruins of all others, tro 
reviews, [p. 266], which, allowing due credit to their intentions, are 
indubitably open to the imputation of a peculiar bias. We feel our- 
selves prompted to protest, that our own labours are designed to 
prove, that the warmest zcal to promote the sacred cause of religion 
and order, of loyalty and true patriotism, is perfectly compatible 
with impartial, candid, and liberal criticism on every production of 
the press, be the writer who or what he may. Truth, civil or reli- 
gious, is not exclusively attached to any sect or party. Her dictates 
are unerring ; and, reposing always on her, though we may some- 
times err, through the fallibility of human judgment, we are re- 
solved never to deserve the imputation of deciding from personal par- 
tiality, or, the still worse motive, of personal prejudice, With the 
man we have nothing to do; of the author, we will 
“ nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice!” 





MILITARY anv NAVAL, 


Review of a Battalion of Infantry, including the Eighteen Maneuores, illus 
trated by a Series of engraved Diagrams ; towhich are added the Words of 
Command: With an accurate Description of each Maneuvre, explaining 
the Duty and ascertaining the Situation of the Officers through the vay ious 
Movements of the Corps: forming an easy Introduction to this Part of the 
System of British Military Discipline. Imperial 8vo. 85. 6d. Borws 

yer, Se 

Reviewers, unused to the “ tented field,” must speak with diffi- 
dence on the scientific merits of this very elegant work. That it is 
dedicated, by permission, to his Royal Highness the Commander in 

Chief, implies a very high sanction; and, on a careful inspection, 

we have found the diagrams correctly illustrative of the text, which 

is written with perspicuity throughout, and with no inconsiderable 
degree of elegance, whenever the subject admits of it. The name 
of Mr. Robert Smirke, junior, is subscribed to the dedication. The en- 
gravings are 23 in number, and executed with uncommon neatness, 


vf Vocabulary of Sea Phrases and Terms of Art used in Seamanship and 
Naval Architecture. In Two Parts. 1. English and French. 2. 
French and English. Carefully collected from the best Authorities written 
and oral, aided by a long and intimate "Acquaintance with the nautical 
Language of both Countries ; and containing all the Orders necessary for 
working a Shifa, and carrying on the Duty on board, as well at Sea as in 
Port. By a Captain of the British Navy. In 2 Vols. \2mo. 85. 
Debrett. 


The inveterate and daily increasing custom among our naval com- 
manders of seizing and bringing into English harbours the ships and 
seamen of France has rendered a work of this kind absolutely indis- 

pensible ; 
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pensible; as by the study of, or reference to, this book, an English 
officer may make his French prisoners useful, either in assisting to 
navigate his own vessel, or his prize. 

It also includes clear definitions of the terms of naval architecture, 
by which the reader is enabled to form a just conception of the dif 
ferent methods practised by the builders of both nations, in putting 
together a vessel’s frame. 

To the builders, therefore, as well as to the navigators of our 
ships, this vocabulary must be a very acceptable vade-mecum. It is 
dedicated, with great propriety, to Earl Spencer, whose presidency 
at the Admiralty board has been so highly conducive to the present 
glory of our naval annals. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 
Philosophical Questions selected for the Uie of the Upper Classes in Berkham= 
sted School; and extracted chiefly from Lectures Introductory to the Doce 
trine of Matter in General. Sve. M*‘Dowal. Berkhamsted. 


This book presupposes, in those who are to avail themselves of its 
use, an acquaintance with the rudiments of geography, mathema- 
tics, and the different branches of natural philosophy. To such 
students it will furnish extremely useful exercises. The subjects 
are judiciously arranged, and the questions sufficiently simple, yet 
clearly expressive ; and, we think, the instructors of the rising ge- 
neration, as well as their pupils, may be much indebted to this use~ 
ful epitome, which, by the dedication, we find to have been com- 
piled by Mr. Hartley, teacher of the mathematics in Berkhamsted 
school, for the purpose of imprinting, in the minds of his sholars, tt 
knowledge which he had previously imparted to them in lectures. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Biography for Boys; or, Characteristic Histories: calculated to impress the 
youthful Mind with an Admiration of virtuous Principles, and a Detestation 
of vicious Ones. By Mrs. Pilkington. 2s. Vernor and Hood. 

We knew of no writer of the present day to whose industry the 
juvenile reader is more indebted than Mrs. Pilkington. The sto- 
ries are seven in number, in which are depicted the most prevalent 
virtues and frailties of youth, in the persons of Charles Henley, 
Herbert Humphrey, Frederic Fitzallen, Horace Lascelles, Lam- 
bert Darlington, Duncan Malcolm, and George Cowley.  Pre- 
fixed is an engraving containing five portraits, in which many a 
gocd.and many a bad boy will think he finds his own resemblance. 
"The book itself will certainly shew many a one the features of his 
own mind. 


The Life of Lazarus Hoche, General of the Armies of the French Re- 
public. By Alexander Roustelin. Translated from the French. %v0. 
2s. 6d. Ridgeway. 

Making the necessary allowance for the partiality which a French 
republican may be expected naturally to entertain tor the memory of 

a general 
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a general who seemis to have been almost idolized by his country- 
men; this account bears every appearance of authenticity, and 
exhibiis ii very striking colours the courage, energy, and magna- 
nimity of atrue hero. No man, of whatever country, Can perusé 
this pamphlet without acquiring just and liberal sentiments: whether 
he shall turn them to their proper use, must depend upon himself. 

A portrait of Hoche is prefixed, on the resemblance of which we 
cannot pronounce any opinion. 





MEDICINE. 
S é + oe 6 ‘ a _? 
Memoirs of Medicine; including a Sketch of Ue dical History, from the ears 
liest Accounis to the Eighteenth Century, by Richard Walker,, Esq. Ajso- 
‘ ? ‘ re r Y oe ee ? - 
thecary to the Prince of Vales. $v9. Lift. 250. Johnson. 1799. 





Nothing certain and important is known concerning the me- 
dical science of the ancient nations of the East. J/ispocrates, of 
Cos, was a great physician, who considered ‘the human body as 
composed of solids and fluids; disea is acute or chronic; diet and 
exercise as more poweriul, either to prevent or cure disease, than 
medicines; and bleeding, purging, sweating, as the best means of 
medical remedy. -dvistotle made some useful observations on the 
structure of the heart, and of the alimentary canal. The physicians 
of the school of Alexandria, discovered the seat of animal sensibility 
to be in the brain and nerves. Strangers from Greece; and Asia, 
were the first eminent practitioners in inedicine: at Rome, Celsus was 
a great physician ; and Ga/ex stilla greater. Galen taught the com- 
position and use of a multitude of vegetable remedics. Physicians 
were honoured, but tke science of Medicine was little improved, 
undér the Lower Greek Empire. The radians learned the practice 
of medicine from the Greeks; honoured and liberally rewarded its 
professors; and saw some eminent physicians arise from among 





a9 
themselves, who first taught the use ot those valuable remedies, 
senna, manna, rhubarb, and cassia. In Jloderxz Lxrose, medicine 


was cultivated with no memorable success, till, after the wra of the 
revival of Literature, Paracelsus introduced the use of chemical pre- 
parations, as, in most instances, happier means of cure, than the 
Galenical. Vesalius, Servetus, Fallopius, Eustachius, Casalpinus; 
contributed in the most signal manner to the improvement of medi- 
cal science, by means of their researches and discoveries in ana- 
| tomy. At last, Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood ¢ 
i] aud Sypexnam produced a new theory of fevers. Since their 
days, a number of very cminent physicians have practised in 
England. 

‘Tus is the substance of Mr. Waxnxer’s Memoirs of Medicine. 
His knowledge is superiicial, and evidently derived, only from se- 
condary sources :-—~Flis style is ridiculously affected :-—His book 
presents no interesting meworials of cithet physic or physicians, that 
have not been long since tritely known to all the world :—It bes 
trays several instances of gross ignorance, in those very places im 

which he ailects the most to s'gnalise his learning. 


Yet, 
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Yet, some sparks of genuine medical good sense, here and there, 
gleam in it. Even that imperfect attention to the History of Medi- 
cine, which it bespeaks, is highly honourable to a retainer of a 
profession which ts too often disgraced by frivolous and illiterate 
quackery. Perhaps, disadvantages of medical education, rather 
than the want of present diligence and ability, may have hindered 
Mr. WaLxker from knowing how little useful such a book as this 
can be to the world. We sce no reason for supposing, that he may 
not, hereafter, distinguish himself, as the author of some medi+ 
cal work far more important. 


NOVELS. 


The Mysterious Seal; a Romance, bv WV. C. Proby. 3 vols. 12imo. ph. 631. 
Westley. 


A castle; a furious and sensual lord; a seraglio; a pair of dove- 
like lovers; murder that will out; dungeon and sofa scenes ; hair- 
breadih escapes of chastity; the policy of the eleventh century in 
incongruous combination with the houschold furniture of the eigh- 
teenth; the veriest common-place of the incidents and characters 
familiar to novels ; parricide and kidnapping ; high birth veiled for 
a time in rags, and hidden in cottage meanness, yet still retaining 
its native excellence ; flowers of style which have long lost their 
freshness and fragrance, and a pomp of words that encumbers, 
without giving dignity; a particular Providence constantly ready at 
the elbow of the novelist, to solve every difficulty which he can cre- 
ate to himsel/,—as soon as ever he chuses to say—Presto! hey! be- 
gone '—improbabilities, at least as shocking to common sense, if not 
so wildly ingenious, as those ofan Arabian tale ; the grand cata- 
strophe of suicide; almost a ghost !!!—Gentle reader, these are the 
precious ingredients of this delectable work of Mr. ProbBy s.— Yet, 
why may not these three volumes adorn the shelves of a Circulating 
Library, just as well as any other three ? 


The Valley of St. Gothard, a Novel, in Three volumes. By Mr:. Porm, 
a eet ye 
Author of © Anecdotes of Teva well-known Families, &Fc. Sc. 1 Qmo. 
12s. Wallis. 


Mrs. Parsons is no novice in the art of novel-writing, as her oe 
4 . : . r ce 
mer productions in that way evince ; and we do not think “The 
Valley of St. Goihard,” likely to detract from her well-merited re- 
putation. The incidents are various, interesting, and, for the most 
: Xi p E * i ~ td la 
part sufhciently within probability. 71 he tendency “ the work is, 
to impress the reade:’s mind with a conviction, that “ though a taste 
for pleasure mav quicken the relish of life, the unrestrained indul- 
sence of our passions is inevitable destruction ; and that it 1s our 
> * ¢g . . f = - " 
duty to meet misfortunes with subimission, though nature teaches us 
io feel; convinced that there are no circumstances so desperate, that 
: ve 6 
Providence cannot relieve them. ; 
The 
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The Enchanted Mirror; or, Moorish Romance. 12me. 15. Gd. Easton, 
Salisbury; E. Newbery, London 


To those who think that Eastern tales have contributed as much 
to. the morals as to the mirth of young persons, this book cannot fail 
to be acceptable. In language clear, though not always elegant, it 
traces the progress through life, and through a series of interesting 
adventures, of two young ladies, Leonora and Isabella, the daugh- 
ters of Abderhamen and Zaida, King and Queen of Cordova: Le- 
onora, the most delightful creature in form and countenance that 
ever was beheld; but so perverse, peevish, capricious, obstinate, 
ill-tempered, and violent, that she obtained the name of ixena : Isa- 
bella, homely, compared with her sister, but having good temper, 
good sense, and a sweetness of disposition, that amply compen- 
sates for any personal imperfections. 

The tendency of the various adventures into which these young 
women respectively fall, is, to counteract the opinion, that good or 

vil mental qualities are innate in their posseasors, and to shew 
{which we think it dues, as far as it attempts to shew) how consider- 
able a share a proper or improper mode of education has in the 
formation of the human mind. 

The incidents of which this work is made up are well calculated 
to excite and fix the attention of the young reader, and the morality 
intended to be inculcated is disguised with as much art as is necessary 
to ensure its operation, while it prevents it from being an unwelcome 
intruder on the amusement. As the title implics, we have enchant- 
ment employed in the story ; we have knights and tournaments, sa- 
Joons of mirrors, and cauldrons of renovation ; but if fiction be ever 
allowable in aid of instruction, we think it has been not improperly 
nor ineffectualiv employed on the present occasion. 


The Crested Wren. By Edward Augustus Kendall. 2s. Nezwbery. 


This little volume possesses more interest and amusement, and 
conveys more useful information through a pleasing medium, than 
might he expected from its modest unassuming title. The Story of 
the Stork (p. 40) we remember to have met with in Keysler’s 
Fravels; this should, perhaps, have been acknowledged; but we 
will not on slight grounds quarrel with one who has executed a 
laudable task in so agreeable a manner. 


Cupid and Psyche. A Mythological Take, from the Golden Ass of 
Ajpiuleius. 800. Wright. 


A fashionable piece of typography, being “a rivulet of text with 
an ecean of margin.” ‘The poetry rather above than below me; 
divcrity. 


POETRY, 
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Poems on various Subjects. By R. Anderson, of Carlisle. \2mo. fp. 22T« 
3s. . Clarke. 1798. 


Mr. Anderson, we believe, has the merit of being a self-educated 
poet ; being employed in a branch of the calico-printing business, 
which, thougl ingenious in itself, is no way congenial to literary 
pursuits. 

« Prevented,” as he informs us in his preface, * by his humble 
birth, from enjoying the benefits of an education, which enables man- 
kind to pursue the flowery path of science, he owns, with regret, that 
he can but peruse, in his native tongue, the sacred pages.of the,im- 
mortal few, whose works, like beacons, teach the modest bard how 
to avoid the rocks of criticism ; and is conscious how much he stands 
beneath the notice of the literary world.” This, at least; shews the 
modesty of the poet; who, though not learned, nor classical, is in 
general pleasing, and often elegant. . 

The only circumstance, wherein he may be thought by some, per- 
haps, to have incurred blame, is, that he avows himself an enthusiastic 
adinirer of the political principles and conduct of J. Horne Tooke, 
Esa. whom he hails 

© Champion of freedom—Fricnd to all mankind !” 

“ Ne’er didst thou, Tooke, swerve from the public weal; 

Ne’er didst thou climb Ambition’s tow’ring height ; 

Corruption tumbles at thy manly zeal, 

As sinks oppression at the hero’s might.” 
The following lines, being the conclusion of a fragment entitled 
*€ The Soldier,” is no mean specimen of the author’s poetic talents. 
O ye! who feel not poverty’s keen gripe, 
But loll with luxury on beds of down ; 
While the poor warrior, on the sun-burnt heath, 
Or frozen plain, in sleepless anguish lies !— 
Think, think of him, the victim of your ease ; 
And, when he ’scapes the gore-stain’d field, where death, 
So oft a friend, the hero frees from pain, 
Attentive hear the wounded wand’rer’s tale, 
Nor mock with scorn his honourable scars ; 
But let compassion pour soft pity’s balm 
Into the wounds, which only death can cure. 


An Epistle Srom ihe Devit to Peter Pindar. 40. 15s. 6d 


This appears to be a return for Peter’s Ode to his infernal Ma- 
jesty, in his “* Subjects for Painting.” The Devil, however, writes 
to Peter in French, “ that language having become more familiar to 
him than any other, from dis constant attendance in the French councils.” 
Peter, we hope, will not have occasion for an interpreter ; for though 
his correspondent uses a foreign language, he speaks in pretty plain 
terms, 


No. VI, aK Innovation. 
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Innovation. A Poem. 4to. ft. V7. 18. 6de Cadell and Davies, 


Good sense, just satire on imported follies, and severe reproof of 
modern philosophism, conveyed through the medium of about 300 
lines of poetry, generally energetic, and always correct. 


Bubble and Squeak, a Gallimaufry of British Beef, with the chof, Cabbage 
"of Gallic Mieply and Radical Reform. By the Author of Topsy-turvy, 
Salmagundi, Se. 800. 2s. 6d. Wright. 


We have been very much amused by the wit and humour of this 
desultory writer, who skims from subject to subject with most agree- 
able vivacity. In very respectable, if not masterly Hudibrastics, he 
terves up to the tory epicures some very dainty dishes, garnished 
‘with the brains of whig philosophers and philologers, lords and 


lawyers. 
DRAMATIC. 


False Shame: A Comedy, in four Acts, translated from the German of 
Kotzcbiie, 8v. 2s. Wernor and Hood. 1799. 


The folly, the wickedness, and the danger of suffering our feelings 
and the false maxims of the world to operate upon our conduct in 
matters of importance, are admirably exemplified in this play. 
Kotzebiie traces the influence of False Shame wpon persons of distinct 
characters, and in different, situations of life; and shews that it has 
a tendency, according to the circumstances of the party, to harden 
the heart, to injure the pocket, to affect the reputation, and ruin 
the peace of mind. 

We think Kotzebiie has more forcibly indicated his comic talents, 
in this play, than in any other we have yet seen. The dialogue, 
which is often very lively and satirical, is not unlike, what in this 
country we distinguish by the denomination of elegant comedy, though 
there are scenes also of a very affecting description, in which this 
surprising German has, by the means so peculiar to himself, con- 
trived to awaken the stronger emotions of the soul. 

A recital of the story would oceupy much more room than we 
can afford even to a writer of his extraordinary genius. 

It has been said, that Mrs. Inchbald has undertaken te adapt this 
comedy to the English stage. 








Five Thousand a Year; a Comedy. In Three Acts. As performed at the. 
Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. By Thomas Dibdin,; Author of the © Jew 
and Doctor, Mouth of the Nile,” &Sc.€Se. 8v0. 2s. Robinsons. Y799- 


_ We know not how this piece inight please in representation, but 
xia pretensions to the title of comedy are very slight indeed. It is 
just what one of thecharacters, Sir Matthew Maxim, professes to ad- 
mire on the stage, “a play with a ‘aking title, and a number of co- 
mical tricks.” Indeed, this is the most that can be said of many 
ether modern comedies. 

The price which is set upon these three flimsy acts, is enormous 
and unprecedented. 


The 
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The Captive of Spilburg, in two Acts, as performed at the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane, altered from the favourite French Drama called Le Souterrain, 
with a Preface by the Translator. Tie Music by Dussek. 80. 15. 6d, 
Stace. 1799. 


Eugenia, privately married to Korowitz,and bound not to disclose 
her husband’s name, is rescued from robbers, by Canzemar, who 
carries her to his home, and endeavours to gain her affections ; but 
finding it impossible to succeed, he releases her upon condition of 
her taking a solemn oath never to reveal his name. The silence she 
pursues in consequence of this oath, is misinterpreted by Korowitz 
into a secret attachment to her deliverer. lepetiod by jealousy and 
revenge, he confines her in a dungeon, and causes a report to be 
spread of herdeath. He is at length accused of the murder of his 
wife, and arrested by order of the Lmperor. The place of Euge- 
nia’s confinement is discovered, and Canzemar, who had arrived at 
Spilburg, recognizing his uncle in the husband of Eugenia, termi- 
nates the distress of al parties, by a satisfactory declaration of her 
innocence. 

Mr. Hoare is the gentleman who has adapted Le Souterrain to the 
English stage. It is improbable, but not uninteresting. In the free 

Jace he sets forth the embarrassments which attend those who write 
words for musical compositions, 


Neither’s the Man; a Comedy, In Five Acts, As fon, at the 


Theatre Royal, Chester. By Mrs. Holford, Author of ‘* Fanny—Selima~— 
Gresford Vale,” Fc. 800. 2, Sael, 


Mrs. Holford possesses talents for dramatic writing, which, though 
nat of the first order, are yet sufficiently respectable to merit the 
notice of the London eo Lord Filigree and Mordecai, a fop 

r 


and an usurer, pay their addresses to Miss Mansfield, a rich heiress, 
who appoints a day to name the man of her choice, Having dis- 
covered, by a very innocent — the mercenary views of each 
of these admirers, and proved the disinterested attachment of a third 
person, she declares in favour of the latter, who had feigned himself 
to be a poor soldier, though he is in reality a baronet with a large 
fortune. 
The characters, humour, and incidents of this pieoe, are chiefly 
borrowed from other plays; but there is a vivacity, and, accasionally, 
an elegance jn the dialogue, which we do not often discover in the 
comedies of the present day. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 45 
A New Commonplace Book; being an Improvement on that recommende 
Mr. Locke, cnet Ruled prs Lh a complete Skeleton Index, 
and ample Directions for its use: yer adapted ta the Man of Letters, 
and the Man of Observation, the Traveller and the Student ; and forming 
an useful and agrecable Companionipn the Road, and in the Closet. 4to, 
75. 6d. Sv. 45. 6d, Walker. 
Whatever contributes to accelerate or aid the developement of 
intellect, merits attention and encouragement. The publication 


before us belongs to this class. It offers a ready asylum for all those 
4K2 reflections 
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reflections, thoughts, and sentiments which, in their nature, are 

accidental, and more or less evanescent. Memory is, by this expe- 

dient, relieved from some of the most fatiguing functions, and fur- 
nished with a fund of references on which she may always rely, and 
in the authenticity and originality of which she can have no hesita- 
tion to confide. We, therefore, recommend the work as calculated 
to encourage and accommodate the studious—to facilitate the dis 
sition and arrangement of ideas, and accustom the mind to habits of 
order and classification in all that variety of materials which na- 
turally fall under her cognizance. 

Le Négociant Universel; ot, Recueil de Lettres Originales de Commerce, 
écrites par les Meilleures Maisons dé Russie, Hollande, Angleterre, France, 
Espagne, Portugal, Allemagne, Italie, Turquie, ESc. . Avecune Table 
Alphabétique des Termes usites dans le Negoce. Ouvrage propre a servir 

e Modéle a une Corresjrondence Frangoise, oa former le erat Style Com- 
mercial. Utile aux Negocians, Marchands, Commis, Sc. A PUsage de 
La jeunesse Angloise qui se destine au Commerce. Par G: Keegan, Maitre 
de | Academie, Manor-House, Kennington, - 8vo, 5s. Verna and 
Hood,. Se. te Kee 
The intention of this work is to assist British youth, who are about 

to enter the paths of practical business in mercantile concerns, by 
putting ito their hands original letters of commerce, abounding in 
variety of instruction, and exhibiting every form necessary to the 
acquiring a just and accurate mercantile style : for it is very certain, 
that the ordinary mode of teaching the French language in schools is 
very inadequate to this peculiar destination in life; in which the re- 
spect and confidence of correspondents can only be gained by acer- 
tain accuracy and precision peculiar to the purposes of commerce, and 
the habits of men ef business. Mr. Keegan claims a preference for 
this volume over preceding works, on the ground. that these are 

«* real models of a general and.copious source of incidents on almost 

all the leading articles of trade, between the principal. commercial 

cities of Europe, written in a masterly style,” whereas,the commer- 
cial letters heretofore published were “ ot original, that.is, had not 
been circulated in commerce, and were*merely fictitious, improper 

in diction, incomplete, and barren in incidents of trade,” &c. &c. 
A pretty close inspection of this book has given us no reason to 

doubt the truth of Mr. Keegan’s assertions ; and we think the work 

very deserving of encouragement, 








FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
AMERICA. 

THE news of Amerncan,Litcratuje, which were communicated in our Re- 
view for last month, respected the recent publications, chicfly of BosTon and 
New-Yorx. We now insert some particulars of information concerning the 
State of Lettérs at Philadelptiia- and Charles:own: 

A novel, under the title of Arruur Mervyn; or, Mempirs of the Year 1793, 
was tately published at.Philadelpiia. Itengazed, in a considerable degrce, the 
notice of the Philadelphian Public.” Tite Author is described, in the tide, as a 
agtive citizen of that Capital.” Periiags, it-is recommended, not so much by its 
merits in the tHaractéPof awork ofimagination, as by allusigns te.the polities 
ef artificial ‘Manners of the mes. 


Tireologicaly 
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_ Theological, or perhaps, atheistical speculation still employs, at times, the 
Cogitations of the profound thinkers in Pennsylvania. A new work of this sort, 
named Letters on the Evistence and Character of the Deity, has Jately appeared at 
Philadelphia. The book itself we have not seen; but there seems to be a sort 
of religious indecency in the very title, which could hardly, as we should think, 
have fallen from an Author that meant well to theism. 

A Mr. Provp has recently published at Philadelphia, a History of Pennyluas 
nia, which might perhaps be reprinted in London, with both commercial and 
literary advantage. 

The political rjbaldry of a Philadelphian news-writer, ofthe name of Cor 
BETT, but assuming the fictitious name of Perer Porcupine appears to us io 
have rcejved gready ioo much encouragement from Britain. To employ such 
wreicied instruments for any political purpose, is, certainly, just as if one 
Should adopt the cafcall, instead of the trumpet, as an instrument of martial mu- 
sic. We are, therefore, not ill pleased to announce, that Mr. Peter Porcupine 
has just been satirized in a piece named the Pogcypyniap, and publisned az 
Philadelphia, by Mattuew Carey, a scribbler of his own kidney. 

Dr. Benjamin Smitu Barron has delivered before the PurLosopyicar 
Socrery at Philadelphia, an Oration on the Origin, the Lancuages, and the 
Physical Structure, of the American Indians ;—which was highly admired by 
the hearers ; and is to be speedily published. 

An agricultural work of considerable value has been lately published at 
Cuarvesrown, ynder the title of Observations on the Culture of Cotton —by Lewis 
Dupre, of George-town, South Carolina. The same distractions in the French 
West India Islands, which-have contributed to make the produce of the British 
West Judigs so remarkably valuable, during the progress of the present war, 
must, no doubt, have encouraged, in the southern territor.es of the Ameri- 
Can Staies, an unusual attention to the culture of those vegetables which werc, { 
before, more or less common io them with the West Indian isles. | 

The common Jaw of England is still, by the coucession of the legislatures, 
and the custom of the courts, almost in full force in America, Yet, the course 
of government and jurisdiction, cannot but gradually creatc, in the United States, 
a practical law peculiar to themselves, and which must be a ramufication trom 
the law of England, as that of Englaad is from the Feudal law, the parent otf all 
the different forms of legislature and jurisprudeuce which subsist throughou 
Europe. For America, this peculiar jurisprudence begins to be formed by the 
successive acts of the legislatures, and more particularly by the recorded argu- 
inents and decisions of tie courts. One of the most important publications that 
has been presented for sale at Philadelpiia, within these Jas: few months, is, 
Reports bya Mr Datvas, of Cuses which have been decided upton in the Sufreme Court in 
the United States. In truth, there can be no publications more valuable than 
sucia reports as these. They are, at once, collections of precedents to guide the 
lawyer ; and to the philosopher and the hisiorian, records the most interesting, 
of the state of industry, commerce, manners, and opinions. 

In the perusal of tue newspapers and other period.cal publications of Ame- 
rica, there is only one thing that strikes us very remarkably, as giving tiem, im 
its instance, a superiority to those of England. The AMERICAN ADVERTISE | 
MENTS are universally written with a simplicity, a clearness, a precision, a j 
brev.ty, and by consequence, an elegance, which we in vain, look tor in 
the advertisement columns of an English, an Irish, or a Scottish newspaper. 

tis Curjous to remark, how that in every country the public dsversrons take 
the.r characcer from the peculiarities of trade and industry, and irom tie ordi- 
nary modes of liie. We observe it mentioned, as an exuraordinarily ukeresupg 
exuibit.on, which attracted general and eager attent.on; that a female harlegquing 
on the theatre, leaped througn a HoGSHEAD ot fire! // ‘ 

The publication of anew WEEKLY MAGazingE, has been in the present year 
commenced at Pailadelplia, by EzeEKreL FaRMAN. : ‘ 

"Fxance.—In this couniry, many valuable productions still continue, from 
time to time, to appear. In one ot the Par.sian periodical works, we have lately 
observed sey eral essays gn subjects of Natural History, which bespe .K uncom- 
pion ingenuity and curious diligence inthe autnor. ie is a Mr. C. vg tam" 
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The last of these, is on The Means which Insects empley for their Defence from Ine 
jury. It is evidently the fruit of great research. It may be perused, with satis-° 
faction, by the British Naturalist. i 

While the subject of the general equalization of weights and measures, has 
so much engaged the attention of legislators and men of science, in France and 
other countries of Europe; it was natural, that antiquarian and historical en-* 
quiry should be turned to examine, with new curiosity, concerning those weights 
and measures which have been used in distant regions, and in ancient times. 
Such enquiry has led to the publication of a very curious piece at Paris, on the 
weights and measures of the Mahometans. It is a translation by M. Silvestre de 
Sacy, from the Arabic of Maxrizi. The learned Mr. Tychsen, of Rostock, 
communicated to de Sacy the manuscript of the curious unprinted original of 

this translation. Jt seems, that, in the progress of the Moslem conquests, the 
Weights and Measures of Mecca and Medina became the standards for the whole 
empire of the Caliphate. ; : 

Leoranp D’Auss1, one of the ablest French Antiquarians, has recently pro- 
duced a very interesting essay on the Origin of the Customary, or old common /aw 
of France,—and on the first French Law-Books, the productions of the thirteenth 
century. 

‘An ‘enpubliched letter of Freperrcx the Great, of Prussia, has been latcly 
printed in a French literary journal, as an article eminently curious and intcrest- ’ 
ing. It is unquestionably’ genuine ; exhibits a mixture of verse with prose ; 
and is connected with the well Known correspondence of that monarch with 
Vottaire and other contemporary French literati. 

Among the other spoils which the French brought from Turin, were the fa- 
mous tab et of Isis—the tables of Albano,—and portraits of Martin Lutuer and 
his wife, drawn by the expressive hand of Hotsern. These are curiosities of 
great importance to the fine arts and the study of Antiquities. ‘The French 
journalists still continue to boast of them; though the French arms have already 

expcrienccd, in Italy, a reverse of fortune, that threatens to render these spoils, 
monuments, not less of their military ignominy, than of their moral dishonour. 
The celebrity of the late Dr. Brown, of Edinburgh, scems, at last, more 
an to rival that of his great master and adversary, Cutten. In America, in 
ermany, in France, and in most other countries in which medical science is 
2t all cultivated, illustrious pupils have propagated his doctrines. Sometimes 
they have been received tvith fond enthusiasm, and implicit acquiescence : 
Sometimes they have been fiercely controverted, and have only occasioned a 
new pertinacity of blind adherence to the theory of Cullen; but, in the greater 
number of instances, they have been reccived into a sort of combination with 
the former theoretic principles, by which the practice of medicine has been 
essentially improved. A Citizen Lave lately read, before an eminent medical 
society at Paris, an essay towards an examination of the system of Dr. Brown, 
which particularly engaged the attention of the learned body to whom it was 
communicated, equally on account of the importance of the subject, the ce- 
lebrity of the original author, and the ingenuity of that train of discussion 
which was unfolded in the essay. 

Another interesting medical memoir concerning plum-stones, &c. found in 
the human bladder, and in other parts of the human body, has been recently 
communicated to the Emulative Medical Society at Paris. It contains a diversity of 
exceedingly curious facts, and suggests a number of very useful cautions. 

Germany.—tThe diligence and the genius of GexmMaAny are incessantly busy, 
At Franxvort, on the Maine, there has been lately published a curious work 
on the art of forming figures in wax. Wax-works have been publicly exhibited, 
for a long time, in Britain, and have been beheld with great curiosity and ad- 
miration; but the art of making them has never yet, for as much as we know, 
been explained to the world in any elaborate treatise in English. This German 
work seems, therefore, to be particularly deserving of the notice of English art- 
jets. Its author is Dr. ENcELBERT WICHELHAUSEN. 

Count Baturant, Bishop of TRANSYLVANIA, not many years since, esta- 
blished an excellent observatory at Carlstadt. He put it under the direction of 
Mr. Martonri, a2 respectable and ingenious clergyman. Manrrowrt has 
laiely published, at HenmAnNstapt, the capital of Transylvania, an account 
af te aswonomical observations which he has made in this establishment since 
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Sts erection. This publication must be highly gratifying to all the lovers of 
astronomy ; equally as it evinces the existence of a new institution for the ime 
provement of this important science ; and as it furnishes a new series of obser- 
Vations to be usefully compared with those which are elsewhere made. 

Dr. Prucquet, the illustrious author of a mew Nosologia, and of many other 
works, has lately published one of the most elaborate monuments of medical 
erudition which the world has yet seen. It is a BratioTueca Mepica, in 
eight volumes, quarto. The names are arranged in alphabetical order. With 
the title of every different work, is given a list of the various editions through 
wiuich it has passed, with an abstract of its principal contents. 

The Tasres of Loper are, perhaps, the most important ANATOMICAL 
work that has been lately published in Germany. They are spoken of with 
very high applause. We have not heard of any late PoLemo Mippin1a among 
the anatomists of Germany, like that which has lately raised such a screaming 
and quacking, and cackling among the daws and DawrtucKers *, and other 
So of the anatomical school of a certain yamous northern seminary for 
medical education. : 

It is generally known, that the circumstances of the present war have enabled, 
the merchants of Great Britain to engress, more exclusively than at any former: 
period, the commercial business of importing and distributing, throughout 
Europe, the sucars of the East and West Indies. The same circumstances, 
and the consequent circuitous distribution of this article, which the present 
~modes of European lite seem to render an indispensible necessary of subsis- 
tence, have excessively enhanced the priccs of sucars, both in Britain and on 
the Continent. The Germans murmur at the enormousness of the price; but 
cannot refrain from the use of the article. Hence, chemical ingenuity has lately 
gone industriously to work, in order, if possible, to find a substitute for West 
India sugars; and M: Acwarp, of Berlin, has endeavoured to persuade the 
king of Prussia, that he has been successful in the search. Chemists have long 
known, that sugar either entirely formed, or in its component parts, is very 
extensively diffused as a principle in vegetables. Physicians of great eminence 
have regarded vegetables in gencral, as being more or less nutritive, frecisely as 
they contain more or less of saccharine matter. The London manufacturers of 
foreign wines, and brewers, and distillers, are well acquainted with certain vir« 
tues of turnif-juice, which arise from the large proportion of sugar naturally 
contained in this bulbous-rooted vegetable. Margraff, long since, as¢ertained 
the existence of the same principle, in no small quantity, in the Beer. The 
juice of the maple-tree affords sugar in Amcrica, in an abundance that makes it 
worthy of collection and manufacture; and sugar may be, likewise, extracted 
from the juice of the common birch of this couniry. But, it was not till lately 
imagined, that any plant which could easily become the subject of ordinary 
European agriculture, would yield saccharine matter, so as to become worthy 
of being cultivated for this use, in competition with the sugar-cane. 

Now, Mr. Acuarp has found, that, from that varicty of the deer, which 
Linnz us has called beta cicla altissima, winch has been known in Britain by 
the name of the recor of scarcity, which the French call bette-rave blanche, the Ger- 
mans Runkelrube, sugat may be obtained in such plenty, that, as he affirms, the 
sugar of this origin shall be sold at five-pence sterling a pound, whenever the fo- 
reign sugar from the cane is at the rate of fifteen-pence sterling a pound. An. 
ceconomical discovery of so great importance, has attracted, and with good 
reason, the general and eager attention of the German public. A multitude of 
experiments have been recently made upon this manufacture of sucar; and a 
prodigious. number of pamphlets have been published concerning it. An offer 
of six thousand—not, as has been said, an Aundred thousand—dollars, has beem 
made to Mr. ACHARD, as a reward for his invention, if he could prove it to be 
equal to the uses he ascribed to it, and would give it up at once to the Prussian 
government. AcHakpD, in his anxiety to accomplish this bargain, is said te 
have presented a loaf of British white sugar, pretending that it was his own beet - 
sugar. However unworthy such an imposture as this may app€ar to be, of a 





* This relates to two scurrilous anatomical. pamphlets uader the- fictitious 
name of daw-plucter. 
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man of genius and science, we are well assured of the truth of this anecdote, 

though it be ttle known even in Germany. Such sugar as has been hitherte 
obtained from the beet, is, in truth, so extremely impure, that the price must 
be very much enhanced, in order to have it in the same purity as our good brown 
suzars. Besides, the beets from which it was made, being accounted of little 
walue, were purchased much cheaper than it will be possible to procure them, 
3f extensive es:ablishments shall be formed ta manufacture sugars from beets in 
the great way. e J : é 

Some German gentlemen, eminent for intelligence in these matters, with 
whom we have had the honour to converse upon this subject, are of opinion, 
that all the present bustle about deet-sugar, in Germany, must quickly come to 
nothing, without producing any great and successful manufacturing establish- 
ments. We, ourselves, are, on the contrary, inclined to expect that sugar may 
be henceforth manufactured from the 4eet-root, in the great way; yet, not so as 
to enier into any formidable competition, in the market, with the British West 
India sugars ; nor so as to gratify the first ex'ravagant hopes of Mr. Acuarp, 
and the Frussian government. We have taken some pains to present our rea- 
ders with this view of a matter which is, at present, very much the topic of 
conversation in the higher scientific circles in London, and which has been 
lately the subject of a great deal of publication in Germany. 

Mr. Nemnrcs, the learned author of the Po‘yg/ot Dictionary of Natural History, 
well known and hichly esteemed by every skilful student in that sciencc,—and 
of a Commercial Dictionary in ten different languages, cminenily useful to mer- 
chants, in thepresent active and extended state of European commerce,--is about 
to publish, in London, and on the Continent, a Parnotocrcat Dictionary, 
o germ Rotana and Remedies, &c. also in ten languages ; which is very 
much wanted for the convenience of medical practitioners, of translators, and 
of the lierate public in general throughout Europe. The plan of this work has 
been communicated in London, to a number of gentlemen eminent for.med.cal 
science and erudition, who have agreed in opinion, that a work of such obvious 
utility, and so excellent in its design, deserves the highest encouragement froin 
the public. 

There is now to be sold at HamBURGH, one of the most complete Medical 
Libraries that have ever been collected. Cuta/ogues of the books which it con- 
tains, may be scen at the shops of Mr. Phillifs, No. 71, St. Paul’s Church-Yard ; 
and of Mr. G-isweiler, No. 54, Pall-Mall.—M]r. Nemnicu, now in London, has 
authority to treat with any gentleman who may incline to purchase this warivalled 
Medical Gill. ttion. 








*,%* We thank Cure for his very sensible letter. We acknowledge the jus- 
tce of his remarks; and, as far as is possible, we shall atiend to his judicious 
biats. j; 


ERRATA in cur last. 


Int the Review of Price on the Picturesque. 


Page 431, }.35—read “ by wiat means,” and dele the comma after pictus 
resque. 
Page 432, |. 41-2—read “ of painting, and Jy the particular, &c.’” 
Page 493, 1. 5—read “ and nothing clse, where shall we place them ?” 
15—read “ it” after “ renew’d.” 
Page 433, Iw the note, 1. 8—insert a colon after © ellipsis.” 
Page 435, In the note, 1.’1—insert a cc/on instead of the comma after  calmness.’”” 


In the Review of Waxertetn’s Diatrive. 
2ge 442, 1. 22—“ for ** yyy’ read $6 aye.” 
Page 412, 1. 29—read “ the Euriptpee.” 
Page 444, 1. i5—read “ support it.” 
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